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ESSAY        I. 


ON      THE 

DRAMATIC  CHARACTER 
0    P 

KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


THE  "  Life  and  Death  of  King 
"  Richard  the  Third  "  is  a  popular 
tragedy:  yet  the  poet,  in  his  principal 
character,  has  conne6led  deformity  of 
body  with  every  vice  that  can  pollute 
human  nature.  Nor  are  thofe  vices  dif- 
guifed  or  foftened.  The  hues  and  linea- 
ments are  as  dark  and  as  deeply  imprefled 
as  we  are  capable  of  conceiving.  Nei- 
ther do  they  receive  any  confiderable  miti- 
gation from  the  virtues  of  any  other 
A  perfons 
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perfons  repreCbnted  in  the  poem.  The 
vices  of  Richard  are  not  to  ferve  as  a  foil 
or  a  teft  to  their  virtues  3  for  the  virtues 
and  innocence  of  others  ferve  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  aggravate  his  hideous 
guilt.  In  reahty,  we  are  not  much  at- 
tached by  affection,  admiration,  or  efteem, 
to  any  characSter  in  the  tragedy.  The 
merit  of  Edward,  Clarence,  and  fome 
others,  is  fo  undecided,  and  has  fuch  a 
mixture  of  weaknefs,  as  hinders  us  from 
entering  deeply  into  their  interefts.  Rich- 
mond is  fo  little  feen,  his  goodnefs  is  fo 
general  or  unfeatured,  and  the  difficul- 
ties he  has  to  encounter  are  fo  remote 
from  view,  are  thrown,  if  I  may  ufe  the 
expreffion,  fo  far  into  the  back  ground, 
and  are  fo  much  leflened  by  concurring 
events,  that  he  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  deemed  the  hero  of  the  per- 
formance. Neither  does  the  pleafure  we 
receive  proceed  entirely  from  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  refentment,  or  the  due  dif- 
5  P% 
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play  of  poetical  juftlce.  To  be  pleafed 
with  fuch  a  difplay,  it  is  necefTary  that 
we  enter  deeply  into  the  interefts  of  thofe 
that  fufFer.  But  fo  ftrange  is  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  this  tragedy,  that  we  are  lefs  in- 
terefted  in  the  miferies  of  thofe  that  are 
opprefled,  than  we  are  moved  with  in- 
dignation againft  the  opprefTor.  The 
fufFerers,  nb  doubt,  excite  fome  degree  of 
companion  ;  but,  as  we  have  now  obferv- 
cd,  they  have  fo  little  claim  to  efteem, 
are  fo  numerous  and  difunited,  that  no 
particular  intereft  of  this  fort  takes  hold 
of  us  during  the  whole  exhibition.  Thus, 
were  the  plcafure  we  receive  to  depend 
folely  on  the  fulfilment  of  poetical  juftice, 
that  half  of  it  would  be  loft  which  arifes 
from  great  regard  for  the  filfferers,  and 
efteem  for  the  hero  who  performed  the 
exploit.  We  may  alfo  add,  that  if  the 
punifliment  of  Richard  were  to  conftitutc 
our  chief  enjoyment,  that  event  is  put  off* 
for  too  long  a  period.  The  poet  might 
A  2  have 
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have    exhibited   his    cruelties    in    fhortei' 
ipace,   fuiHcient,  however,  to  excite  our- 
rcfentmenti   and  fo  might  have  brought 
us  fooner  to  the  cataftrophe,  if  that  alone 
was  to  have  yielded  us  pleafure.     In  truths 
the  cataftrophe  of  a  good  tragedy  is  only 
the  completion  of  our  pleafure,   and   not 
tlie  chief  caufe  of  it.     The  fable^  and  the 
view  which  the  poet  exhibits  of  human 
nature,  conducted  through  a  whole  per- 
formance,  muft  produce  our   enjoyment. 
But  in  the  work  now  before  us  there  is 
icarcely  any  fable;,  and  there  is  no  cha- 
racter  of  eminent  importance,    but   that 
of  Richard.     He  is  the  principal  agent; 
and  the  whole  tragedy  is  an  exhibition  of 
guilt,  where  abhorrence  for  the  criminal 
is  much  ftronger  than  our  intereft  in  the 
fufferers,  or  efteem  for  thofe,  who,  by  ac- 
cident rather  than  great   exertion,    pro- 
mote his  downfal.     We  are  pleafed,   no 
doubt,  with  his  punlihment;   but  the  dif-' 
T>l;iy  of  his  enormities,  and  their  progrefs 

to 
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to  this  completion,  are  the  chief  obje<Sls 
6f  our  attention.  Thus  Shakefpeare,  in 
order  to  render  the  fhocking  vices  of 
Richard  an  amufing  fpe6lacle,  muft  have 
recourfe  to  other  expedients  than  thofe 
ufually  pra£lifed  in  fimilar  fituations. 
Here,  then,  we  are  led  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  thefe  refources  and  expe- 
dients :  for  vi'hy  do  we  not  turn  from  the 
Richard  of  Shakefpeare,  as  we  turn  from 
his  Titus  Andronicus  ?  Has  he  inverted 
him  with  any  charm,  or  fecured  him  by 
fome  fecret  talifman  from  difguft  and  aver- 
fion  ?  The  fubjedt  is  curious,  and  deferves 
our  attention. 

Here,  then,  we  may  obferve  in  general, 
that  the  appearance  is  produced,  not  by 
veiHng  or  contrafting  ofFenfive  features 
and  colours,  but  by  fo  connecting  them 
with  agreeable  qualities  refiding  in  the 
character  itfelf,  that  the  difagreeable  ef~ 
feCl  is  either  entirely  fupprefled,  or  by  its 
»mio  with  coalefcing  qualities,  is  con- 
A  3  verted 
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verted  into  a  pleafurable   feeling  *.      In. 
particular,  though  Richard  has  no   fenfe 
of  juftice,  nor  indeed  of  any  moral  obli- 
gation, he  has  an  abundant  (hare  of  thofe 
qualities    which    are    termed    intelle£i:ual. 
Deftitute   of  virtue,   he   pofTefTes   ability- 
He  fhews  difcernment  of  character  ;   art- 
ful contrivance  in  forming  projeds ;   great 
addrefs  in  the  management  of  mankind; 
fertility  of  refource ;   z  prudent  command 
cf  temper ;    much   verfatility   of  deport- 
ment ;  and  fmgular  dexterity  ■  in  conceal- 
ing  his   intentions.      He   poflefles   along 
with  thefe,  fuch  perfect  confcioufnefs  of  tlie 
fuperior  powers  of  his  own  underftanding 
above  thofe  of  other  men,  as  leads  him 
not  oftentatioufly  to  treat  them  with  con- 
tempt,   but  to   employ   them,    while   he 
really  contemns  their  v;eaknefs,    as   en- 
gines  of  his   ambition.        Now,   though 
thefe  properties  are    not    the  obje<5l:s   of 

moral 

*  See  Hume's  EfTay  on  Tr.igedy. 
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moral  approbation,  and  may  be  employed 
as  the  inftruments  of  fraud  no  lefs  than 
of  juftice,  yet  the  native  and  unmingled 
efFeft  which  mojl  of  them  produce  on  th(i 
fpe6tator,  independent  of  the  principle 
that  employs  them,  is  an  emotion  of  plea  - 
fure.  The  perfon  poflefling  them  is  re- 
garded with  deference,  with  refpe^l,  and 
with  admiration.  Thus,  then,  the  fatis- 
faction  we  receive  in  contemplating  the 
character  of  Richard,  in  the  various  fitua- 
tions  in  which  the  poet  has  fhewn  him, 
arifes  from  a  mixed  feeling;  a  feeling, 
compounded  of  horror,  on  account  of  his 
guilt ;  and  of  admiration,  on  account  of 
his  talents.  By  the  concurrence  of  thefe 
two  emotions  the  mind  is  thrown  into  a 
ftate  of  unufual  agitation  ;  neither  painful 
nor  pleafant,  in  the  extremes  of  pain  or 
of  pleafure,  but  ftrangely  *  delightful. 
Surprife  and  amazement,  excited  by  the 
A  4  llrikinof 

*  Ljetatur  turbiauiTi,     Hop, 
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ftriking  conjun£lures  which  he  hlmfelf 
very  often  occafions,  and  which  give  exer- 
cife  to  his  talents,  together  with  aftonifli- 
ment  at  the  determined  boldnefs  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  guilt,  give  uncommon  force  to 
the  general  imprelfion. 

It  may  be  apprehended,  that  the  mixed 
feelings  now  mentioned  may  be  termed  in- 
dignation ;  nor  have  I  any  objection  to  the 
ufe  of  the  term.  Indignation  feems  to 
arife  from  a  comparative  view  of  two  ob- 
je61:s  ;  the  one  worthy,  and  the  other  un- 
worthy ;  which  are,  neverthelefs,  united  j 
but  which,  on  account  of  the  wrong  or 
impropriety  occafioned  by  this  incongru- 
ous union,  we  conceive  fhould  be  dif- 
united  and  independent.  The  man  of 
merit  fufFering  negledl  or  contempt,  and 
the  unworthy  man  raifed  to  diftin£lion, 
provoke  indignation.  In  like  manner, 
indignation  may  be  provoked,  by  feeing 
illuilrious  talents  perverted  to  inhuman 
and  perfidious  purpofes.   Nor  is  the  feeling, 

for 
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for  It  arifes  from  elevation  of  foul  and 
confcioufnefs  of  virtue,  by  any  means  dif- 
agreeable.  Indeed,  the  pleafure  it  yields 
us  Is  different  from  that  arifmg  from  other 
emotions  of  a  more  placid  and  fofter  cha- 
racter ;  different,  for  example,  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  from  our  fympathy 
with  fuccefsful  merit.  We  may  alfo  ob- 
•ferve,  that  fufpence,  vi^onder,  and  furprife, 
occafioned  by  the  acflual  operation  of  great 
abilities,  under  the  guidance  of  uncon- 
trouled  inhumanity,  by  their  awful  effe6ls, 
and  the  poftures  they  affume,  together 
w^ith  anxiety  to  fee  an  union  fo  unworthy 
diffolved,  give  poignancy  to  our  indigna- 
tion, and  annex  to  it,  if  I  may  u{q  the 
exprelfion,  a  certain  wild  and  alarming 
delight. 

But,  by  what  term  foever  we  recognifc 
the  feeling,  I  proceed  to  illuflrate,  by  a 
particular  analyfis  of  fome  flriking  fcenes 
in  the  tragedy,  "  that  the  pleafure  we  re- 
*' celve  from  the  Charader  of  Richard, 

"is 
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"is  produced  by  thofe  emotions  which 
"  arife  in  the  mind,  on  beholding  great 
'*  intellectual  ability  employed  for  inhu- 
*'  man  and  perfidious  purpofes." 

I.  In  the  firft  fcene  of  the  tragedy  we 
have  the  loathfome  deformity  of  Richard 
difplayed,  with  fuch  indications  of  mind  as 
altogether  fupprefs  our  averlion.  Indeed 
the  poetj  in  the  beginning  of  Richard's 
foliloquy,  keeps  that  deformity  to  which 
he  would  reconcile  us,  out  of  view ;  nor 
mentions  it  till  he  throws  difcredit  upon 
its  oppofite  :  this  he  does  indire6lly.  He 
pofieflcs  the  imagination  with  diflike  at 
thoie  employments  which  are  the  ufual 
concomitants  of  grace  and  beauty.  The 
means  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  fuited  to 
the  artifice  of  the  defign.  Richard  does 
not  inveigh  with  grave  and  with  folemn 
declamation  againll  the  fports  and  paftime 
©f  a  peaceful  Court :  they  are  unworthy 
of  fuch  ferious  allault.  He  treats  them 
with  irony  :  he  feoffs  at  them  5  dqes  not 
bliune,  but  defpife  them. 

Now 
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Now  arc  our  brows  bound  with  viftorious  wreaths  j 
Our  bruifed  arms  hung  up  for  monuments ; 
Our  ftern  alarms  changed  to  merry  meetings  j 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meafures. 
Grim-vifaged  war  hath  fmooth'd  his  wrinkled  front  j 
And  now,  inftead  of  mounting  barbed  fteeds. 
To  fright  the  fouls  of  fearful  adverfaries. 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chambei-, 
To  the  lafcivious  pleafing  of  a  lute. 

By  thus  throwing  difcredit  on  the  ufual 
attendants  of  grace  and  beauty,  he  leflcns 
our  efteem  for  thofe  qualities;  and  pro- 
ceeds with  lefs  reludtance  to  mention  his 
own  hideous  appearance.  Here,  too,  with 
great  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  the 
fpeech  is  ironical.  To  have  juftified  or 
apologized  for  deformity  with  ferious  argu- 
ment, would  have  been  no  lefs  inefFe6tual 
than  a  ferious  charge  againft  beauty.  The 
intention  of  Shakefpeare  is  not  to  make  us 
admire  the  monflrous  deformity  of  Richard, 
but  to  mz^ke  us  endure  it. 

But  I  that  am  not  fliap'd  for  fportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  am'rous  looking-glafs  j 

J  that 
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I  that  am  rudely  ftampt,  and  want  Love*s  majefty 

To  ftrut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  ; 

I  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  diflembling  nature, 

Deform'd,  unfinifli'd,  fent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world  j  fcarce  half  made  op. 

And  that  fo  lamely  and  unfafhionably, 

That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them  : 

Why  I  (in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace) 

Have  no  delight  to  pafs  away  the  time,  ' 

Vnlefs  to  fee  my  fhadow  in  the  fun. 

And  defcant  on  mine  own  deformity  : 

And,  therefore,  fince  I  cannot  prove  a  lover. 

To  entertain  thefe  fair  well-fpoken  days, 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 

And  hate  the  idle  pleafures  of  thefe  days.' 

His  contempt  of  external  appearance, 
and  the  eafy  manner  in  which  he  con- 
fiders  his  own  dete6ls,  imprefs  us  ftroogly 
with  the  apprehcnfion  of  his  fuperior  un- 
derftanding.  His  refolution,  too,  of  not 
acquiefcing  tamely  in  the  misfortune  of 
his  form,  but  of  making  it  a  motive  for 
him  to  exert  his  other  abilities,  gives  us 
an  idea  of  his  pofieffing  great  vigour  and 
strength  of  mind.      Not  difpirited  with 

his 
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his  deformity,  it  moves  him  to  high  exer- 
tion. Add  to  this,  that  our  wonder  and 
aftonlfhment  are  excited  at  the  declara- 
tion he  makes  of  an  atrocious  character ; 
of  his  total  infenfibility  ;  and  refolution  to 
perpetrate  the  blackeft  crimes. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  induftions  dangerous, 
By  drunken  prophecies,   libels  and  dreams. 
To  fet  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate,  the  one  againft  the  other  j 
And  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  juft. 
As  I  am  fabtlc,  falfe,  and  treacherous, 
TJais  day  fhould  Clarence  clofely  be  mewM  up. 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  colour- 
ing here  is  by  far  too  ftrong,  and  that 
we  cannot  fuppofe  charadlers  to  exift  fo 
full  of  deliberate  guilt,  as  thus  to  con- 
template a  criminal  condu6l  without 
fubterfuge,  and  without  impoiing  upon 
them/elves.  It  may  be  thought,  that 
even  the  Nero«  and  the  Domitians,  who 
difgraced  human  nature,  did  not  confider 

thcmfclves 
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themfelves  fo  atrocioufly  wicked  as  they 
really  were;  but,  tranfported  by  lawlefs 
paflions,  deceived  themfelves,  and  were 
barbarous  without  perceiving  their  guilt. 
It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  what  the  real 
Hate  of  fuch  perverted  charaders  may 
be;  nor  is  it  a  pleafmg  tafk  to  analyfe 
their  conceptions  *.  Yet  the  view  which 
Shakefpeare  has  given  us  of  Richard's 
■fedate  and  deliberate  guilty  knowing  that 
his  condu6t  was  really  guilty,  is  not  in- 
confiftent.  He  only  gives  a  deeper  fhade 
to  the  darknefs  of  his  character.  With 
his  other  enormities  and  defedls,  he  re- 
prefents  him  incapable  of  feeling,  though 
he  may  perceive  the  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice.  Moved  by  unbounded 
ambition  ;  vain  of  his  intelledual  and  po- 
litical talents;  conceiving  himfelf,  by 
reafon  of  his  deformity,  as  of  a  different 
fpccies  from   the  reft   of  mankind ;   and 

inured 

*  Bvulcr, 
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inured  from  his  Infancy  to  the  barbarities 
perpetrated  during  a  defperate  civil  war; 
furely   it  is    not    incompatible    with   his 
chara6ler,   to  reprefent  him  incapable  of 
feeling   thofe   pleafant   or  unpleafant  fen- 
fations  that  ufually,  in  other  men,  accom- 
pany the  difcernment  of  right  and  of  wrong. 
I  will  indeed  allow,  that  the  efFe6t  would 
have  been  as  powerful,  and  the  reprefen- 
tation  would  have  been  better  fuited  to 
our  ideas  of  human  nature,  had  Richard, 
both   here    and    in    other    fcenes,   given 
indication  of  his  guilt  rather  by  obfcure 
hints  and  furmifes,  than  by  an  open  decla- 
ration. 

11.  In  the  fcene  between  Richard  and 
Lady  Anne,  the  attempt  feems  as  bold, 
and  the  fituation  as  difficult,  as  any  in  the 
tragedy. 

It  feems,  Indeed,  altogether  wild  and 
unnatural,  that  Richard,  deformed  and 
hideous  as  the  poet  reprefents  him,  fhould 
offer  himfdf  a  fuitor  to  the  widow  of  an 

excellent 
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excellent  young  prince  whom  he  had  flain, 
at  the  very  time  fhe  is  attending  the  fu- 
neral of  her  hufband,  and  while  fhe  is 
expreffing  the  moft  bitter  hatred  againll 
the  author  of  her  misfortune.  But,  in  at- 
tending to  the  progrefs  of  the  dialogue, 
we  fhall  find  ourfelves  more  interefted  in 
the  event,  and  more  aftonifhed  at  the  bold- 
nefs  and  ability  of  Richard,  than  moved 
with  abhorrence  at  his  fhamelefs  effrontery, 
or  offended  with  the  improbability  of  the 
fituation. 

In  confidering  this  fcene,  it  is  neceflary 
that  we  keep  in  view  the  character  of 
Lady  Anne.  The  outlines  of  this  cha- 
racter are  given  us  in  her  own  conver- 
fation;  but  we  fee  it  more  completely 
finiflied  and  filled  up,  indirectly  indeed, 
but  not  lefs  dillinClly,  in  the  conduct  of 
Richard.  She  is  reprefentcd  by  the  poet, 
of  a  mind  altogether  frivolous  j  incapable 
of  deep  affection  j  guided  by  no  fteady 
principles  of  virtue,,  produced  or  ftrength- 

ened 
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cned  by  reafon  and  reflediion ;  the  prey  of 
vanity,  which  is  her  ruling  paflion ;  fuf- 
ceptible  of  every  feeling  and  emotion; 
fmcere  in  their  expreilion  while  they  laft  j 
but  hardly  capable  of  diftinguiftiing  the 
propriety  of  one  more  than  another ;  and 
fo  expoled  alike  to  the  influence  of  good 
and  of  bad  impreffions.  There  are  fuch 
characters  :  perfons  of  great  fenfibility,  of 
great  fmcerity,  of  no  rational  or  fteady 
virtue,  and  confequently  of  no  confiftency 
of  conduct:.  They  now  amaze  us  with 
their  amiable  virtues ;  and  now  confound 
us  with  apparent  vices. 

Richard,  in  his  management  of  Lady 
Anne,  having  in  view  the  accomplifti- 
ment  of  his  ambitious  defigns,  addrefles 
her  with  the  moft  perfect  knowledge  of 
her  conftitution.  He  knows  that  her 
feelings  are  violent;  that  they  have  no 
foundation  in  fteady  determined  principles 
of  conduct ;  that  violent  feelings  are  foon 
cxhaufted ;  and  that  the  undecided  mind, 
B  witiiout 
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without  choice  or  fenfe  of  propriety,  is 
equally  acccffible  to  the  next  that  occur. 
All  that  he  has  to  do,  then,  is  to  fuffer  the 
violence  of  one  emotion  to  pafs  av/ay, 
and  then,  as  fkilfully  as  poflible,  to  bring 
another,  more  fuited  to  his  defigns,  into 
its  place.  Thus  he  not  only  difcovers 
much  difcernment  of  human  nature,  but 
alfo  great  command  of  temper,  and  great 
dexterity  of  condu6t. 

In  order,  as  foon  as  pofHble,  to  exhauft 
her  temporary  grief  and  refentment,  It  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  they  be  fwollen  and  exafperated 
to  their  utmofl  meafure.  In  truth,  it  is 
refentment,  rather  than  grief,  which  fhe 
exprefTes  in  her  lamentation  for  Henry. 
Accordingly  Richard,  inflaming  her  dif- 
crder  to  its  fierceft  extreme,  breaks  in 
abruptly  upon  the  funeral  proceilion.  1  his 
ftimulates  her  refentment;  it  becomes 
more  violent,  by  his  appearing  altogether 
cool  and  unconcerned  at  her  abufe ;  and 
2  thus 
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thus  fhe  vents  her  emotion  in  fierce  invec- 
tives and  imprecations : 

O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'ft,  revenge  his  death  ! 
O  earth',  which  this  blood  drink' ft,  revenge  his  death  ! 
Gr  heav'n,  with  I'ght'ning  ftrike  the  murderer  dead  t 
Or  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick  ! 

This  invetSlive  is  general.     But  before 
the  vehemence  of  thi^  angry  mood  can  be 
entirely  abated,  fhe  muft  bring  home  to 
her  fancy  every  aggravating  circumftance, 
and  muft  afcertain  every  particular  wrong 
fhe   has   fuffered.      When  fhe  has   done 
this,  and  exprefTed  the  confequent  feelings, 
fhe  has  no  longer  any  topics  or  food  for 
anger,  and  the  paffion  will  of  courfe  fub- 
fide.     Richard,  for  this  purpofe,  pretends 
to  juftify  or  to  extenuate  his  feeming  of- 
fences ;    and   thus,   inftead  of  concealing 
his  crimes,  he  overcomes  the  refentment 
of  Lady  Anne,  by  bringing  his  cruelties 
into  view.     This   has   alfo   tlie  efFecft  of 
impreiling  her  with  tlie  belief  of  his  can- 
dour. 

3    2  Vouchfafe, 
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Vouchfafe,  d'vine  perfedlion  of  a  woman, 
Of  thefe  fuppofed  crimes,  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumftance  but  to  acquit  myfelf,  &c. 

Anne.  Didft  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 

Glo.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne. Doft  thou  grant  me  ?  then  God  grant  mc,too, 
Thou  may^ftbe  damned  for  that  wicked  deed. 

Here  alfo  we  may  obferve  the  applica- 
tion of  thofe  flatteries  and  apparent  ob- 
fequioufnefs,  which,  if  they  cannot  take 
effect  at  prefent,  otherwife  than  to  give 
higher  provocation,  yet,  when  her  wrath 
fubfides,  will  operate  in  a  diflferent  direc- 
tion, and  tend  to  excite  that  vanity  which 
is  the  predominant  difpofition  of  her  mind, 
and  by  means  of  which  he  will  accomplifli 
his  purpofe. 

It  was  not  alone  fufficient  to  provoke 
her  anger  and  her  refentment  to  the  ut- 
moft,  in  order  that  they  might  immedi- 
ately fubfide;  but  by  alledging  apparent 
reafons  for  change  of  fentiment,  to  aflift 
them  in  their  decline.  Though  Lady 
Anne   pofTeiTes  no   decided,    determined 

virtue. 
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virtue,  yet  her  moral  nature,  unculti- 
vated as  it  appears,  would  difcern  impro- 
priety in  her  condu6l  -,  would  fuggeft 
fcruples,  and  fo  produce  hefitation.  Now, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  efFe6t  of  thefe,  it 
was  necefTary  to  aid  the  mind  in  finding 
fubterfuge  or  excufe,  and  thus  alTift  her 
in  the  pleafmg  bufmefs  of  impofing  upon 
herfelf.  Her  feducer  accordingly  endea- 
vours to  glofs  his  conduct,  and  reprefents 
himfelf  as  lefs  criminal  than  fhe  at  firft 
apprehended. 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 
And  fall  fomething  into  a  flower  method : 
Is  not  the  caufer  of  the  timelefs  deaths 
Of  thefe  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 

Anne.  Thou  waft  the  caufe,  and  moft  accurft 
effea. 

Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  caufe  of  that  effeft  : 
Your  beauty,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  fleep,  &c. 

In   thefe  lines,   befides  a  confirmation 

of  the  foregoing  remark,  and  an  iiluftra- 

B  3  tion 
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tion  of  Richard^s  perfevering  flattery,  there 
are  two  circiimftances  that  mark  great 
delicacy  and  finenefs  of  pencil  in  Shake- 
fpeare's  execution  of  this  ftriking  fcene. 
The  inventive  and  refentment  are  now  fo 
mitigated  and  brought  down,  that  the  con- 
verfation,  afluming  the  more  patient  form 
of  dialogue,  is  not  fo  much  the  expreflion 
of  violent  pallion,  as  a  contell  for  victory 
in  a  fmart  difpute,  and  becomes  a  "  keen 
**  encounter  of  wits.'*  The  other  cir- 
cumflance  to  be  obferved  is,  that  Richard, 
inftead  of  fpeaking  of  her  hufband  and 
father-in-law,  in  the  relation  in  which 
they  flood  to  her,  falls  in  with  the  fubfiding 
flate  of  her  afFe(5lion  towards  them,  and 
ufmg  terms  of  great  indifference,  fpeaks 
of  "  thefe  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  Ed- 
«  ward." 

Lady  Anne  having  liflened  to  the  con- 
verfation  of  Richard,  after  the  firfl  tranf- 
port  of  her  wrath  on  the  fubjeit  of  Ed- 
ward's death,  fhewed  that  the  real  force 

.      '  of 
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of  the  paflion  was  abating ;  and  it  feems 
to  be  perfe6^1y  fubdusd,  by  her  having 
Hftened  to  his  exculpation.  In  all  this, 
the  art  of  the  poet  is  wonderful ;  and 
the  fkill  he  afcribes  to  Richard,  profound. 
Though  the  crafty  feducer  attempts  to  juf- 
tify  his  conduci  to  Lady  Anne,  he  does 
not  feek  to  convince  her  reafon;  for  fhe 
had  no  reafon  worth  the  pains  of  con- 
vincing ;  but  to  afford  her  feme  means  and 
opportunity  to  vent  her  emotion.  When 
this  efftSt  is  produced,  he  proceeds  to 
fubititute  fome  regard  for  himfeif  in  its 
place.  As  we  have  already  obferved,  he 
has  been  taking  meafures  for  this  purpofe 
in  every  thing  he  has  faid  ;  and  by  footli- 
ing  expreffions  of  adulation  during  the 
courfe  of  her  anger,  he  was  gradually 
preparing  her  mind  for  the  more  pleafmg, 
but  not  lefs  powerful,  dominion  of  va- 
nity. In  the  foregoing  lines,  and  in  what 
follows,  he  ventures  a  declaration  of  the 
paflion  he  entertains  for  her.  Yet  he 
B  4  docs 
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Joes  this  indirectly,  as  fuggefled  by  the  ten- 
dency  of  their  argument,  and  as  a  reafon 
for.thofe  parts  of  his  condudt  that  feem  fo 
heinous : 

Yout  beauty  was  the  caufe,  &c. 

Richard  was  well  aware,  that  a  decla- 
ration of  love  from  him  would  of  courfe 
renew  her  indignation.  He  accordingly 
manages  her  mind  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  foften  its  violence,  by  fuggefting  the 
idea  of  his  paffion,  in  the  part  of  the  dia- 
logue containing,  in  his  language,  the 
"  keen  encounter  of  their  wits,"  as  a 
matter  not  altogether  ferious ;  and  after- 
wards when  he  announces  it  more  feri- 
oufly,  by  mentioning  it  as  it  were  by 
chance,  and  indiredfly.  Still,  however, 
with  thofe  precautions  to  introduce  the 
tliought  with  an  eafy  and  familiar  appear- 
ance, it  muft  excite  violent  indignation. 
Here,  therefore,  as  in  the  former  part  of 
the  fcene,  he  mull  have  recourfe  to  the 

fame 
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fame  command  of  temper,  and  to  the 
feme  means  of  artfully  irritating  her  emo- 
tion, till  it  entirely  fubfides.  Accord- 
ingly, he  adheres  without  deviation  to  hi* 
plan ;  he  perfifts  in  his  adulation ;  pro- 
vokes her  anger  to  its  utmoft  excefs  j  and 
finally,  by  varying  the  attitudes  of  his 
flatteries,-  by  aiTuming  an  humble  and 
fuppliant  addrefs,  he  fubdues  and  reftores 
her  foul  to  the  ruling  paflion.  In  the 
clofe  of  the  dialogue,  the  decline  of  her 
emotion  appears  diltindtly  traced.  It 
follows  the  fame  courfe  as  the  paffion  fhe 
exprefles  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcene. 
She  Is  at  firft  violent;  becomes  more 
violent ;  her  paffion  fubfides  -,  yet,  fome 
ideas  of  propriety  wandering  acrofs  her 
mind,  fhe  makes  an  effort  to  recal  her 
refentment.  The  effort  is  feeble  ;  it  only 
enables  her  to  exprefs  contempt  in  her 
afpedl ;  and  ^t  laft  (he  becomes  the  prey 
of  her  vanity.  In  the  concluding  part  of 
the  dialogue,  Ihe  does  not,  indeed,  directly 

comply 
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comply  with  the  fuit  of  Richard,  but 
indicates  plainly  that  total  change  in  her 
difpofition  which  It  was  his  purpofe  to 
produce. 

III.  We  fhall  now  confider  the  manner 
in  which  Richard  manages  his  accom- 
plices, and  thofe  from  whom  he  derives 
his  afliftance  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  de- 
figns. 

We  difcern  in  his  conduft  towards 
them,  as  much  at  leaft  as  in  their  own  de- 
portment, the  true  colour  of  their  cha- 
ra6ters :  we  difcern  the  full  extent  of 
their  faculties,  and  the  real  value  of  their 
virtues.  According  as  they  are  varioufly 
conftituted,  his  treatment  of  them  va- 
ries. He  ufes  them  all  as  the  tools  of  his 
ambition ;  but  aflumes  an  appearance  of 
greater  friendfhip  and  confidence  towards 
fome  than  towards  others.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  engines  he  would 
employ:  he  knows  the  compafs  of  their 
powers,  and  difcovers  great  dexterity  in 

his 
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his  manner  of  moving  and  applying  them. 
To  the  Mayor  and  his  followers  he  affe6ls 
an  appearance  of  uncommon  devotion  and 
piety  ;  great  zeal  for  the  public  welfare ; 
a  fcrupulous  regard  for  the  forms  of  law 
and  of  juftice  j  retirement  from  the  world ; 
averfion  to  the  toils  of  flate ;  much  truft 
in  the  good  intentions  of  a  magiflrate  fo 
confpicuous  ;  ftill  more  in  his  underftand- 
ing ;  and  by  means  of  both,  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  power  with  the  people. — 
Now,  in  this  manner  of  condu6ling  him- 
felf,  who  is  not  more  ft  ruck  with  the  ad- 
drefs  and  ability  difplayed  by  Richard, 
and  more  moved  with  curiofity  to  knov/ 
their  effe£i:s,  than  fhocked  at  his  hypo- 
crify  and  bafe  deceit  ?  Who  does  not  dif- 
tinflly,  though  indire£^ly,  indeed,  difcern 
tlie  character  of  the  Mayor  ?  The  deport- 
ment of  Richard  is  a  glafs  that  reflects 
every  limb,  every  lineament,  and  every 
colour,  with  the  moft  perfe<5l  truth  and 
propriety. 

.'What, 
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"What,  think  you  we  are  Turks  or  Infidels, 
Or  that  we  would,  againft  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  ralhly  in  the  villain's  death  ?    &c» 

Alas !  why  would  you  heap  thofe  cares  on  me  ? 
I  am  unfit  for  State  or  Majefty,  &c. 

The  behaviour  of  Richard  towards 
Buckingham  is  ftill  more  ftriking  and  pe- 
culiar. The  fituation  was  more  difficult, 
and  his  conduct  appears  more  mallerly. 
Yet,  as  in  former  inftances,  the  outlines 
and  fketch  of  Buckingham's  charader 
are  filled  up  in  the  deportment  of  his  fe- 
ducer. 

This  accomplice  poffefles  fome  talents, 
and  confiderable  difcernment  of  human 
nature :  his  paffions  are  ardent ;  he  has 
little  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  or  the 
interefts  of  virtue  or  religion ;  yet,  to  a 
certain  degree,  he  poflefles  humanity  and 
a  fenfe  of  duty.  He  is  moved  with  the 
love  of  power  and  of  wealth.  He  is  fuf- 
ceptible,  perhaps,    of  envy  againft   thofe 

who 
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who   arife   to    fuch   pre-eminence    as   he 
thinks  might  have  fuited  his  own  talents 
and    condition.     PoiTeiTmg   fome   political 
abilities,   or  at  leaft  poflefling  that  cun- 
ning,  that  power   of  fubtile  contrivance, 
and   that  habit  of  a6tivity,    which   fome- 
times    pafs     for     political    abilities,    and 
which,   impofmg  upon  thofe  who   poiTefs 
them,   make   them   fancy   themfelves  en- 
dowed with   the  powers  of  diftinguifhed 
flatefmen  j    he   values  himfelf  for  his  ta- 
lents, and  is  defirous  of  difplaying  them. 
Indeed,  this  feems  to  be  the  moft  ftriking 
feature  in  his  chara6ler ;    and  the  defire 
of  exhibiting   his    fkill  and  dexterity,    ap- 
pears to  be  the  foremoft  of  his  active  prin- 
'ciples.     Such   a   perfon   is   Buckingham ; 
and  the  conduit  of  Richard  is  perfedly 
confonant.      Having   too   much  penetra- 
tion,  or   too  little  regard   to   the   public 
weal,  to  be  blindfolded  or  impofcd  upon 
'like     the    Mayor,    Richard    treats    him 
^with  apparent  confidence.    Moved,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  with   envy  againft    the  kindred  cf 
the  Queen,  or  the  hope  of  pre-eminence 
in  confequence  of  their  ruin,  he  concurs 
in   the   accomplilliment  of  their  deflruc- 
tion,  and  in  affifting  the  Ufurper  to  attain 
his  unlawful  preferment.     But  above  all, 
exccflively   vain   of  his   talents,    Richard 
borrows   aid  from  his  counfels,   and   not 
only  ufes  him  as  tlie  tool  of  his  defigns, 
but  feems  to  fhare  with  him  in  the  glory 
of  their  fuccefs.     Knowing,  too,  that  his 
(enk  of  virtue  is  faint,  or  of  little  power^ 
and  that  the  fecret  exultation  and  triumph 
for   over-reaching    their   adverfaries,   will 
afford  him  pleafure  fufficient  to  counter- 
balance   the   pain   that   may   arife   in  his 
bread  from  the  perpetration  of  guilt,  he 
makes  him,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  con-^ 
fident  of  his  crimes.     It  is  alfo  to  be  re- 
marked,  that   Buckingham,     elated   with 
the  hope  of  reward,  and  elated  ftill  more 
with  vanity  in  the  difplay  of  his  talents, 
appears    more    a^flive    than    the  Ufurper 

himfelf; 
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himfelf;  more  inventive  in  the  con- 
trivance of  expedients,  and  more  alert  in 
their  execution.  There  are  many  fuch 
perfons,  the  inftruments  of  defigning  men : 
perions  of  fome  abiHty,  of  lefs  virtue,  who 
derive  confequence  to  themfelves,  b,y 
fancying  they  are  privy  to  the  vices  or 
defigns  of  men  whom  they  refpe6l,  and 
who  are  Hfted  with  triumph  in  the  ful- 
filment of  crafty  projeils.  Richard,  how- 
ever, fees  the  flightnefs  of  Buckingham's 
mind,  and  reveals  no  more  of  his  proje6ls 
and  vices  than  he  reckons  expedient  for 
the  accomplifhment  of  his  purpofe :  for, 
as  fome  men,  when  at  variance,  fo  re- 
ftrain  their  refentments  as  to  leave  room 
for  future  reconciliation  and  friendfliip  j. 
fo  Richard  manages  his  feeming  friend- 
fhips,  as  to  leave  room,  without  the  ha- 
zard of  material  injury  to  himfelf,  for  fu- 
ture hatred  and  animofity.  A  rupture  of 
courfe  enfues,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly 
compatible  with  both  of  their  characters. 

Richard 
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Richard  wifhes  for  the  death  of  his  brother 
Edward's  children  j  and  that  his  friend 
fliould  on  this,  as  on  former  occafions, 
partake  ©f  the  fhame  or  the  glory.  But 
here  the  ambition  or  envy  of  Buckingham 
l^ad  no  particular  concern  ;  nor  was  there 
any  great  ability  requifite  for  the  affaffi- 
nation  of  two  deftitute  infants.  Thus 
his  humanity  and  fenfe  of  duty,  feeble 
as  they  were,  when  expofed  to  ftronger 
principles,  not  altogetlier  extinguifhed, 
were  left  to  work  uncontrouled  ;  and  con- 
fequently  would  fuggeft  hefitation.  They 
might  be  aided  in  their  operation  by  the 
infatiate  defu'e  of  reward  for  former  fer- 
vices,  not  gratified  according  to  promifc 
=©r  expedlation  ;  and,  by  the  fame  invidi- 
ous difpofition,  transferred  from  the  ruined 
kindred  of  the  Queen  to  the  fuccefsful 
Ufurper.  Richard,  fomewhat  aware  that 
this.projedl  was  more  likely  to  encounter 
fcruples  than  any  of  the  former,  hints  his 
defign  with  caution :  he  infmuates  it  with 
3  acknow-f 
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fecknowkdgment  of  obligation;  and  en- 
deavours to  anticipate  his  confcience,  by 
fuggclHng  to  him,  along  with  this  acknow- 
ledgment, the  recollection  of  former  guilt. 
Not  aware,  however,  of  the  force  con- 
tained in  the  refifling  principles,  and  ap- 
prehending that  the  mind  of  his  aiTiftant 
was  now  as  depraved  as  he  defired,  he 
hazards  too  abruptly  the  mention  of  his 
defign.  The  confequence,  in  perfe6l  con- 
fillency  with  both  their  natures,  is'coldnefs 
and  irreconcileable  hatred. 

Rich.  Stand  aliapart.— Ccufin  of  Buoklnehrim— • 

Buck.   My  gracious  Sovereign  ! 

Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand.   Thus  high, by  thy  udvivC 
And  thy  affiftance,  is  King  Richard  feated  : 
But  fhall  we  wear  thefc  glories  for  a  day  ? 
Or  ihall  they  laft,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.   Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  luft. 

Rich.  Ah,  Buckingham  !  now  do  I  play  the  touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed  : 
Young  Edward  lives  !  think  now  what  I  would  fpeak, . 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  Lord. 

Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  fay  I  would  be  King. 

Buck.    Why,   fo   you   are,    my   thiicc   renowned 
Liege. 
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Rick.  Ha  !  am  I  a  King  ?— .'Tis  fo — but  Edward 

lives— 
Buck.   True,  noble  Prince. 
Rich.   O  bitter  confequence  ! 
That  Edward  ftill  fhould  live — True,  noble  Pnnce-< 
Coufin,  thou  wert  not  wont  to  be  fo  dull. 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?     I  wifh  the  baftards  dead, 
And  I  Ihall  have  it  fuddenly  perform'd. 
What  fay'ft  thou  now  ?    Speak  fuddenly — be  brief. 
Buck.  Your  Grace  may  do  your  pleafure. 
Rich.   Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice  j    thy  kindnefs 
freezes  : 
Say,  have  I  thy  confent  that  they  fhall  die  ? 
■   Buck.  Give  me  fome  breath,   fome  little  paufe, 

dear  Lord, 
Before  I  pofitively  fpeak  in  this  : 
I  will  refolve  your  Grace  immediately. 
Cates.  The  King  is  angry  ;  fee,  he  gnaws  his  llp» 

The  conduft  of  Richard  to  Catefby  is 

.  different  from  his  deportment  towards  the 

Mayor  or  Buckingham.    Regarding  him  as 

totally  unprincipled,  fervile,  and  inhuman, 

he  treats  him  like  the  meaneft  inftrument 

of  his  guilt.     He  treats  him  without  re- 

fpe£l  for  his  chara£ler,  without  manage- 

^jiient  of  his  temper,  and  without  the  leaft 

'  ■  .appre- 
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^pprehenfion  that  he  has  any  feelings  that 
will  fhudder  at  his  commands. 

IV.  W^e  fhall  now  confider  the  decline 
of  Richard's  profperity,  and  the  efFed  of 
his  condiK^  on  the  fall  of  his  fortunes. 

By   diflimulation,    perfidy,    and   blood- 
fhed,  he  paves    his    way   to  the    throne : 
by  the   fame  inhuman  means  he   endea- 
vours  to    fccurc   his  pre-eminence ;    and 
has   added  to  the  lift  of  his  crimes,   the 
affaffination  of  his  wife  and  his  nephews^ 
Meanv/hile  he  is  laying  a  fnare  for  him- 
felf.     Not  Richmond,  but  his  own  enor- 
mous vices,  proved  the  caufe  of  his  ruin. 
The  aruelties  he  perpetrates,  excite  in  the 
minds  of  his  men,  hatred,  indignation,  and 
the  defire  of  revenge.      But  fuch  is  the 
deluding  nature  of  vice,  that  of  this  con- 
fequence  he   is  little  aware.     Men  who 
lofe    the    fenfe    of  virtue,    transfer    their 
own   depravity   to   the   reft   of  mankind, 
and  believe  that  others  are  as  little  (hock- 
ed with  their  crimes  as  they  are  them- 
C  2  fclves. 
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feives.      Richard  having  trampled    upori 
every  fentiment  of  juftice,  had  no  con- 
ception of  the    general    abhorrence   that 
had  arifen  agalnft  him.     He  thought  re- 
fentment   might  belong   to   the  fufferersr^ 
and  their  immediate  adherents  ;   but,  hav- 
ing no  faith  in  the  exiftence  of  a  difmte- 
refted  fenfe  of  virtue,  he  appears  to  have 
felt   no    apprehenfion    left    other    perfons 
Ihould  be  offended  with  his  injuftice,  or 
inclined    to    punifh   his    inhuman    guilt. 
Add  to  this,   that  fuccefs  adminifters  to 
his  boldnefs  5    and  that  he  is  daily  more 
and  more  inured  to  the  praftice  of  violent 
outrage.     Before  he  obtained  the  diadem, 
he  proceeded   v^^ith   caution;     he  endea-^ 
voured  to  impofe  upon  mankind  the  be- 
lief of  his  fan6lified  manners  j   he  treated' 
his  afibciates  with  fuitable  deference ;    and 
Teemed  as  dexterous  in  his  conduct,  as  he 
was   barbarous  in   difpofition.     But  cau- 
tion and  difTimulation  required  an  effort; 
the  exertion  was  laborious;    and  to  be' 

fufpended 
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lliipended  when  no  longer  needful.  Thus 
rendered  familiar  with  perfidious  cruelty ; 
flufhed  with  fuccefs ;  more  elate  with 
confidence  in  his  own  ability,  than  atten- 
tive to  the  fuggeftions  of  his  fufpicion  ; 
and  from  his  incapacity  of  feeling  moral 
obligation,  more  ignorant  of  the  general 
libhorrence  he  had  incurred,  than  averfe  to 
revenge  ;  as  he  becomes,  if  po/Tible,  more 
inhuman,  he  certainly  becomes  more  incau- 
tious. This  appears  in  the  wanton  difplay 
of  his  real  chara6ler,  and  of  thofe  vices 
which  drew  upon  him  even  the  curfcs  of  a 
parent. 

Dutch.  Either  thou'ltdle  by  God's  juft  orJ*inanc2, 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  t:xtremc  age  fliall  peri/h, 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again  : 
Therefore,  take  with  thee  my  moll  heavy  curfe. 
Which  in  the  day  cf  battle  tire  thee  more 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wcar'fl. 

His  incautious  behaviour  after  he  has 

sriien  to  fupreme  authority,  appears  very 

C  3  Itriking 
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ftriking  in  his  conduct  to  his  accomplices, 
Thofe  whom  he  formerly  feduced,  or  de- 
ceived, or  flattered,  he  treats  with  indif- 
ference or  difrefpe6l.  He  conceives  him- 
felf  no  longer  in  need  of  their  aid  :  he  has 
no  occafion,  as  he  apprehends,  to  afllime 
difguife.  Men  of  high  rank,  who  fhall 
feem  to  give  him  advice  or  affiftance,  and 
fo  by  their  influence  with  the  multitude, 
reconcile  them  to  his  crimes,  or  bear  a 
part  of  his  infamy,  ceafe  to  be  reckoned 
neceflary;  and  he  has  em.ployment  for 
none,  but  the  delperate  affiiflin,  or  im- 
plicit menial.  All  this  is  illuftrated  in 
his  treatment  of  Buckingham.  Blinded 
by  his  own  barbarity,  he  requires  his  af- 
fiftance  in  the  death  of  his  nephews. 
Buckingham,  having  lefs  incitement  than 
formerly  to  give  him  countenance  in  his 
guilt,  hefltates,  and  feems  to  refufe.  Richard 
is  offended ;  does  not  govern  his  temper 
as  on  foin.er  occafions  ;  exprefl^es  his  dif- 
plcafiirc  ;    idui^s  to  rrtify  the  promifes  he 

had 
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had  given  him ;  behaves  to  him,  in  the 
refufal,  w^ith  fuperclllous  infult,  and  thus 
provokes  his  refentment. 

Buck.  My  LorJ,  I   claim  the  gift,  my  due  by 
promlfc. 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  are  pawn'd  j  - 
Th'  Earldom  of  Hereford,   and  the  moveable?. 
Which  you  have  promifed  I  fhali  poflefs,  &c. 

Rich.  Thou  troubled  me;   I  am  not  in  the  vein..  • 

[E.:it. 

Buck.  Is  It  even  fo  ? — Repays  he  my  deep  fervtcc 
With  fuch  contempt  ?— Made  I  him  king  for  this  ? 
O,  let  me  think  on  Haftings,  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock,  while  my  fearful  head  is  jn. 

Thus  the  condu6l  of  Richard  involve^ 
him  in  danger.  The  minds  of  men  are 
aUenated  from  Ills  interefts.  Thofe  of 
his  former  afibciates,  v/ho  were  in  public 
efteem,  are  difmilTed  with  indignity,  and 
incenfed  to  refentment.  Even  fuch  of 
his  adherents  as  are  interefted  in  his  for- 
tunes, on  their  own  account,  regard  him 
with  utter  averfion.  A  flroke  aimed  at 
him  in  this  perilous  fituation,  muft  prc\'c 
C  4  efi^aud. 
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effe6tual.  He  arrives  at  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  the  flighteft-  impulfe  v/ill  pufh  him 
down.  He  refembles  the  misfhapen  rock 
defcribed  in  a  fairy  tale.  "  This  afto- 
"  nifhing  rock,"  fays  the  whimfical  no- 
velijR:,  '^  was  endowed,  by  infernal  for- 
**  eery,  with  the  power  of  impetuous  mo- 
*^  tion.  It  rolled  through  a  fiourifhing 
''  kingdom ;  it  cruftied  down  its  oppo- 
*^  nents  \  it  laid  the  land  defolate  ;  and 
*'  was  followed  hy  a  ftream  of  blood.  It 
"  arrived  unvnttingly  at  an  awful  preci- 
"  pice ;  it  had  no  power  of  returning ; 
"  for  the  bloody  ilream  that  purfued  it 
"  was  fo  ftrong,  that  it  never  rolled 
"  back.  It  was  puflied  from  the  precis 
*'  pice ;  was  fhivered  into  fragments ; 
"and  the  roar  of  its  downfal  arofe  unto 
"  heaven." 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  ruin 
of  Richard,  though  intimately  conneded 
with  that  arifmg  from  the  various  difplays 
cf  his   character,  is,    neverthelefs,  diffe- 
rent* 
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rent.  We  are  not  amazed,  as  formerly, 
rwith  his  talents  and  his  addrefs :  but 
fliocked  at  his  cruelty,  our  abhorrence  is 
foftened,  or  converted  into  an  agreeable 
■feeling,  by  the  fatisfad^ion  we  receive 
from  his  puni/hment.  Befides,  it  is  a 
•punifliment  inflidled,  not  by  the  agency  of 
an  external  caufe,  but  incurred  by  the 
•natural  progrefs  of  his  vices.  We  are 
more  gratified  in  feeing  him  rackeci  with 
fufpicion  before  the  battle  of  Bofworth  ; 
liftening  from  tent  to  tent,  left  his  foldiers 
fhould  meditate  treafon ;  overwhelmed 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  with  prefages 
of  .  calamity,  arifmg  from  inaufpicious 
remembrance ;  and  driven,  by  the  dread 
of  danger,  to  contemplate  and  be  fhocked 
at  his  own  heinous  tranfgreffions  :  we  are 
more  affe(5ted,  and  more  gratified  with 
thefe,  than  with  the  death  he  fo  defer v- 
edly  fufFers.  Richard  and  his  confcience 
had  long  been  ftrangers.  That  importu- 
nate monitor  had  been  difmiiled,  at  a  very 

early 
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early  period,  from  his  lervlce ;  nor  had 
given  him  the  leaft  interruption  in  the 
career  of  his  vices.  Yet  they  were  not 
entirely  parted.  Confcience  was  to  vifit 
him  before  he  died,  and  chofe  for  the  hour 
of  her  vifitation,  the  eve  of  his  death. 
She  comes  introduced  by  Danger  5  fpreads 
before  him,  in  hues  of  infernal  impreflion, 
the  picture  of  his  enormities  ;  fhakes  him 
with  deep  difmay ;  pierces  his  foul  with  a 
poifoned  arrow  j  unnerves  and  forfakes 
him. 

O  coward  Confcience,  how  doft  thou'afflidl  me  ! 
The  light  turns  bhie — is  it  not  dead  midnight? 
Cold,  fearful  drops,  ftand  on  my  trembling  fle/h  : 
What !  do  I  fear  myfelf  ?    There's  none  elfe  by.--»- 
Is  there  a  murth'icr  here  ?     No  :— -Yes — I  am. 
My  Confcience  hath  a  thoufand  feveral  tongues. 
And  ev'ry  tongue  brings  in  a  feveral  tale. 
And  ev'ry  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Upon  the  whole,  certain  obje£ts,  whe* 

ther  they  actually  operate  on  our  fenfes, 

or  be  prefented  to  the  mind  by  imitation, 

arc 
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arc  difagreeable.  Yet  many  difagreeabie  • 
objc6ts  may  be  (o  imitated,  by  having 
their  deformities  veiled,  or  by  having  any 
agreeable  qualities  they  may  poflefs,  im- 
proved or  brought  forward,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  fo  far  from  continuing  of- 
fcnfive,  they  afford  us  pleafure.  Many 
a6lions  of  mankind  are  in  their  own  na- 
ture horrible  and  difgufling.  Mere  de- 
ceit, mere  grovelling  appetite,  cruelty  and 
meannefs,  both  in  the  imitation  and  tlie 
original,  occafion  pain  and  averfion.  Yet 
thefe  vices  may  be  fo  reprefented  by  the 
fkill  of  an  ingenious  artift,  as  to  afford 
us  pleafure.  The  moll  ufual  method  of 
rendering  their  reprefcntation  agreeable  is, 
by  fetting  the  charafters  in  whom  they 
predominate,  in  oppofition  to  fuch  charac- 
ters as  are  eminent  for  their  oppofite  vir- 
tues. The  diflimulation,  ingratitude,  and 
inhumanity  of  Goneril,  fet  in  oppofitioii 
to  the  native  fimplicity,  the  filial  af- 
fedion,  and  fenfibility  of  Cordelia,  though 

in 
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in  themfelves  hateful,  become  an  inte- 
refting  fpecftacle.  The  pleafure  we  re- 
ceive is,  by  having  the  agreeable  feel- 
ings and  fentiments  that  virtue  excites, 
improved  and  rendered  exquifite  by  con- 
traft,  by  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  and 
even  by  our  fubdued  and  coinciding  ab- 
horrence of  vice.  For  the  painful  feel- 
ing, overcome  by  delightful  emotions, 
lofes  its  direction  and  peculiar  chara6ler ; 
but  retaining  its  force,  communicates  ad- 
ditional energy  to  the  prevailing  fenfa- 
tion,  and  fo  augments  its  efficacy.  An- 
other more  difficult,  though  no  lefs  intereil- 
ing  method  of  producing  the  {lime  efFecSt 
is,  when,  with  fcarce  any  attention  to  op- 
pofite  virtues  in  other  perfons,  very  ag- 
gravated and  heinous  vices  are  blended 
and  united  in  the  fame  perfon,  with  agree- 
able intellectual  qualities.  Boldnefs,  com- 
mand of  temper,  a  fpirit  of  enterprife, 
united  with  the  intellectual  endowments 
of  difcernmcntj  penetration,  dexterity,  and 

addrelfy 
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addrefs,  give  us  pleafure.  Yet  thefe  may 
be  employed  as  inftruments  of  cruelty 
and  oppreffion,  no  lefs  than  of  juHics 
and  humanity.  When  the  reprefenta- 
tion  is  flich,  that  the  pleafure  arifmg 
from  thefe  qualities  is  flronger  than-  the. 
painful  averfion  and  abhorrence  excited 
by  concomitant  vices,  the  general  effect 
is  agreeable.  Even  the  painful  emotion, 
as  in  the  former,  cafe,  lofmg  its  cha- 
ra6i:cr,  but  retaining  its  vigour,  im- 
parts additional  force  to  our  agreeable 
feelings.  Thus,  though  there  is  no  ap- 
probation of  the  vicious  charadter,  we. 
are,  neverthelefs,  pleafed  with  the  re- 
prefentatioiu  The  foul  is  ovcrfhadowed 
with  an  agreeable  gloom,  and  her  pow- 
ers are  fufpended  with  delightful  hor- 
ror. The  pleafure  is  varied  and  in- 
creafed,  when  the  criminal  propenfities, 
gaining  ftrength  by  indulgence,  occafion 
the  negledt  of  intellectual  endowments, 
and  difregard  of  their  affiftancei  fo  that 
by  natural  confequence,  and  v/ithout  the 

int'.rpcfiticn 
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interpofition  of  uncommon  agency  from 
without,  the  vicious  perfon,  becoming  as 
incautious  as  he  is  wicked,  is  rendered 
the  prey  of  his  own  corruptions ;  fofters 
thofe  fnakes  in  his  bofom  that  fliall  devour 
his  vitals  -,  and  fuffers  the  moft  condign 
of  all  punifhment,  the  miferies  intailed  by 
guilt. 

Shakefpeare,  in  his  Richard  the  Third, 
has  chofen  that  his  principal  character 
ihould  be  conftrufted  according  to  the 
laft  of  thefe  methods ;  and  this  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  illuftrate,  by  confidering  the 
manner  in  which  Richard  is  afFe6ted  by 
the  Gonfcioufnefs  of  his  own  deformity ;  by 
confidering  the  dexterity  of  his  condu£t  in 
reducing  the  Lady  Anne ;  by  obferving  his 
various  deportment  towards  his  feeming 
friends  or  accomplices  ;  and  finally,  by 
tracing  the  progrefs  of  his  vices  to  his 
downfal  and  utter  ruin. 

The  other  excellencies  of  this  tragedy, 
befides  the  charader  of  Richard,  are,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  of  an  inferior  nature,  but  not  un- 
worthy of  Shakefpeare.  The  charaders 
of  Buckingham,  Anne,  Haftings,  and 
Queen  Margaret,  are  executed  with  lively 
colouring  and  flriking  features ;  but, 
excepting  Margaret,  they  are  exhibited 
indire(5tly  ;  and  are  more  fully  known  by 
the  conduft  of  Richard  towards  them, 
than  by  their  own  demeanour.  They 
give  the  (ketch  and  outlines  in  their  own 
adions;  but  the  picture  appears  finifhed 
in  the  deportment  of  Richard.  This, 
however,  of  itfelf,  is  a  proof  of  very  fin- 
gular  fkill.  The  conduft  of  the  ftory  is 
not  inferior  to  that  in  Shakefpeare's  other 
hiftorical  tragedies.  It  exhibits  a  natural 
progrefs  of  events,  terminated  by  one  in- 
terefting  and  complete  cataftrophe.  Many 
of  the  epifodes  have  uncommon  excel- 
lence. Of  this  kind  are,  in  general,  all  the 
fpeeches  of  Margaret.  Their  efFedl  is 
awful ;  they  coincide  with  the  ftyle  of 
the  tragedy  5    and  by  wearing  the  fame 

gloomy 
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gloomy  complexion,  her  prophecies  and 
imprecations  fuit  and  increafe  its  horror. 
There  was  never  in  any  poem  a  dreant 
fuperior  to  that  of  Clarence.  It  pleafes, 
like  the  prophecies  of  Margaret,  by  a  fo- 
lemn  anticipation  of  future  events,  and 
by  its  confonance  with  the  general  tone 
of  the  tragedy.  It  pleafes,  by  being  fo 
fimple,  fo  natural,  and  fo  pathetic,  that 
every  reader  feems  to  have  felt  the  lame- 
or  fimilar  horrors  j  and  is  inclined  to  fay 
with  Brakenbury, 

No  wonder,  Lord,  that  it  affr'ghted  you ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

This  tragedy,  hov/ever,  like  every  work 
of  Shakefpeare,  has  many  faults ;  and  in 
particular,  it  feems  to  have-  been  too  haf- 
tily  written.  Some  incidents  are  intro- 
duced without  any  apparent  reafon,  or 
without  apparent  neceflity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  performance.  We  are  not,  for  in- 
ilance,  fufliciently  informed  of  the  motive 

that 
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that  prompted  Richard  to  marry  the  wi- 
dow of  Prince  Edward.  In  other  re- 
i'pe61:s,  as  was  obferved,  this  fcene  pof- 
leffes  very  fmgular  merit.  The  fcene 
tow^ards  the  clofe  of  the  tragedy,  between 
the  Queen  and  Richard,  when  he  foUcits 
her  confent  to  marry  her  daughter  EHza- 
beth,  feems  no  other  than  a  copy  of  that 
now  mentioned.  As  fuch,  it  is  faulty  ; 
and  flill  more  fo,  by  being  executed  wuth 
lefs  abihty.  Yet  this  incident  is  not- 
liable  to  the  objedlion  made  to  the  for- 
mer. We  fee  a  good,  prudential  reafon, 
for  the  marriage  of  Richard  with  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  none  for  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Anne.  We  almoft  wifli  that  tlie 
iirfl  courtfliip  had  been  omitted,  and  that 
the  dialogue  between  Richard  and  Anne 
liad  been  fuited  and  appropriated  to  Rich- 
ard and  the  Queen.  Neither  are  we  fuf- 
^clcntly  informed  of  the  motives,  that,  on 
foaie  occafions,  influenced  the  condu'fl  of 
Buckingham.  We  are  not  enough  pre- 
D  pared 
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pared  for  his  animofity  againfl;  the  Queen 
and  her  kindred;    nor  can  we  pronounce, 
without    hazarding   conje6lure,    that    it 
proceeded    from    envy    of    their    fudden 
greatnefs,  or  from  having  his  vanity  flat- 
tered by  the  feeming  deference  of  Richard. 
Yet  thefe  motives  feem  liighly  probable. 
The  young  Princes  bear  too  great  a  fliare 
m  the   drama.     It  would  feem  the   poet 
intended  to  intereft  us  very  much  in  their 
misfortunes.     The  reprefentation,  how- 
ever, is  not  agreeable.     The  Princes  have 
more  fmartnefs  than   fimplicity  ;  and  we 
^re  more  affe6led  with  Tyrrel's  descrip- 
tion of  their  death,  thaa  pleafed  witJi  any 
thing  in  their  own   converfation.     Nor 
vdoes  the  fcene  of  the  ghofts,  in  the  lafl 
a6l,  feem  equal  in  execution  to  the  defign 
of  Shakefpeare.     There  is  more  delight- 
•ful  horror  in  the  fpeech  of  Richard  awak- 
ening from   his  dream,    than   in  any  of 
the  predictions  denounced  againfl   him. 
TJiere  feems,  indeed,  fome  impropriety 

ia 
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'in  reprefenting  thofe  fpedtres  as  Ti6lually 
appearing,  which  were  only  feen  in  a 
villon.  Befides,  Richard  might  have  de- 
fcribed  them  in  the  fucceeding  fceue,  to 
RatchfF,  fo  as  to  have  produced,  at  ieaft 
in  the  perufal  of  the  work,  a  much 
ftronger  efFeft.  The  reprefentation  of 
ghofls  in  this  pafTage,  is  by  no  means  fo 
affedling,  nor  fo  awful,  as  the  dream  re- 
lated by  Clarence.  Laftly,  there  is  in 
this  performance,  too  much  deviation  in 
the  dialogue  from  the  dignity  of  the  buf- 
kin  ;  and  deviations  ilill  more  blameable, 
from  the  Lmguage  of  decent  manners. 
Yet,  with  thefe  imperfe6tions,  this  tra- 
gedy is  a  ftriking  monument  of  human 
.genius  ;  and  the  fuccels  of  the  poet,  in 
delineating  the  characler  of  Richard,  has 
been  as  great  as  the  fingular  boldnefs  of 
the  defign. 
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DISINTERESTED  principles  are  of 
dilFerent  kinds :  of  confequence,  the 
actions  that  flow  from  them  are  more  or  lefs 
beneficial,  and  more  or  lefs  entitled  to  praife* 
We  are  moved  by  inconfiderate  impulfe 
to  the  performance  of  beneficent  adlions; 
as  we  are  moved  by  inconfiderate  impulfe 
to  the  perpetration  of  guilt.  You  fee  an 
unhappy  perfon ;  you  difcern  the  vifitation 
of  grief  in  his  features  ;  you  hear  them 
in  the  plaintive  tones  of  voice ;  you  are 
D  3  warmed 
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warmed  with  fudden  and  refiftlefs  emo=— 
tion  ;  you  never  enquire  concerning  the 
propriety  of  your  feelings,  or  the  merits 
of  the  fufFerer  ;  and  you  haften  to  reheve 
him.  Your  condu6l  proceeds  from  incon- 
fiderate  impuhe.  It  entitles  you  to  the 
praife  of  fenfibility,  but  not  of  refieclion. 
You  are  again  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  but 
the  fymptoms  of  diftrefs  do  not  produce 
in  you  the  fame  ardent  efFesSts  :  you  are  -i 
moved  v/ith  no  violent  agitation,  aad  you  - 
feel  little  fympathy  ;  but  you  perceive 
dillrefs  ;  you  are  convinced  that  the  fjf- 
ferer  fuffers  unjuftly ;  you  know  you  are 
bound  to  relieve  him  ;  and  in  confequence 
of  thefe  convi<Slions,  you  offer  him  relief. 
Your  condu6l  proceeds  from  feiifeof  duty ;  | 
and  though  it  entitles  you  to  the  credit  of 
rational  humanity,  it  does  not  entitle  you, 
in  this  inflance,  to  the  praife  of  fine  fen- 
fibility. 

Thofe  w^ho  perform  beneficent  a6^ions, 
from  immediate  feeling  or  impetuous  im- 

pulfe,. 
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piilfe,  liave  a  great  deal  of  pleafure. — 
Their  conclu6l,  too,  by  the  influence  of 
fympathetic  affedlion,  imparts  pleafure 
to  the  beholder.  The  joy  felt  both  by 
the  agent  and  the  beholder  is  ardent,  and 
approaches  to  rapture.  There  is  alfo  an 
energy  in  the  principle,  v/hicli  produce/ 
great  and  uncommon  exertions  ;  yet  both 
the  principle  of  a6cion,  and  the  pleafure  it 
])roduces,  are  fliifting.  "  Beauteous  as 
*'  the  morning  cloud  or  the  early  dew  ;" 
like  them,  too,  they  pafs  away.  The  plea- 
fure ariling  fronr  knowledge  of  duty  is 
lefs  impetuous  :  it  has  no  approaches  to 
rapture  ;  it  i'eldom  makes  the  heart  throb, 
or  the  tear  defcend  ;  and  as  it  produces  no 
tranfporting.  enjoyment,  it  fcldom  leads 
to  uncommon  exertton  ;  but  the  joy  it 
affords  is  uniform,  lleadv,  and  laftinjr,. 
As  the  conduct  is  moft  perfect,  fo  our 
happinefs  is  mojfl:  complete,  when  both 
principles  are  united  :  when  our  convic-^ 
s4ons  of  duty  are  animated  with  fenfibility ; 
D  4.  and 
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and  fenfibility  guided  by  convi6Hons  of 
duty. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted,  that  feel- 
ing and  the  knowledge  of  duty  are  not 
always  united.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
that  unlefs  fenfibility  be  regulated  by  that 
knowledge  of  duty  which  arifes  from  re- 
fie6lion  on  our  own;  condition,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature,  it  may 
produce  unhappinefs  both  to  ourfelves  and 
others  ;  but  chiefly  to  ourfelves.  To  il- 
luftrate  thefe  confequences  may  be  of 
lervice-.  It  is  often  no  lefs  important  to 
point  out  the  nature-and  evil  effe6ts  of 
feeming  excellence,  than  of  acknowledged 
depravity  ;  befides,  it  will  exhibit  the 
human  mind  in  a  ftriking  fituation. 

The  fubje6t,  perhaps,  is  unpopular. — • 
It  is  the  fafhion  of  the  times  to  celebrate 
feeling  ;  and  the  condu6l  flowing  from 
fedater  principles  is  pronounced  cold  or 
ungenial.  It  is  the  condu£i:,  w^e  are  told, 
of  chofe  difpaflionate  minds  who  never  dcvi- 
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ate  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left ;  who  travel 
through  life  unnoticed :  and  as  they  are 
never  vifited  by  the  extacies  of  fenfibility, 
they  enjoy  unenvied  immunity  from  its 
delicate  forrows.  What  pretenfions  have 
they  to  the  diftin6lion  of  weak  nerves  or 
exquifite  feeling  ?  They  know  fo  littJe 
of  the  melancholy  and  of  the  refined  im- 
patience fo  often  the  portion  of  fentimen 
tal  fpirits,  that  they  are  abfurd  enough  to 
term  them  chagrin  and  ill-humour.  In 
truth,  fentiment  and  fenfibility  have  been 
the  fubjeft  of  fo  many  tales  and  fermons, 
that  the  writer  who  would  propofe  the 
union  of  feeling  with  refleftion,  may, 
perhaps,  incur  much  faflidious  difdain  ; 
we  fliall,  therefore,  go  forth  upon  this 
adventure  under  the  banner  of  a  power- 
ful and  relpeftable  leader.  Shakefpeare 
was  nolefs  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  human  condu(fb,  than  excel- 
lent in  delineation  ;  and  has  exhibited  in 
his  Dramatic  Charadler  of  King  Lear  the 
man  of  mere  fenfibility, 

I.  Thofc 
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I.  Thofe  who  are  guided  in  their  con— 
du6l  by  impetuous  impulfe,  arifmg  from 
fenfibility,   and  undirecfled  by  refleclion,- 
are  liable  to  extravagant  or  outrageous 
excefa.     Tranfported  by  their  own  emo- 
tions, they  milappreheud  the  condition  of 
others  :  they  are  prone  to  exaggeration  ; 
and  even  the  good  a6lions  they  perform, 
excite  amazement   rather  than  approba- 
tion.    Lear,  an  utter  flranger  to  adverfe 
fortune,  and  under  the  power  of  exceffive 
affeflion,  conceived  his  children  in  every 
refped):  deferving.-  During  this  ardent  and 
inconfiderate  mood,  he  afcribed  to  them, 
fucji  correfponding  fentiments  as  juflified. 
his    extravagant   fondnefs.     He    faw   his. 
children  as  the  gcntlell:  and  moll:  aiFec- 
donate  of  the  human  race.     "What  con- 
defcenfion;    on  his  part^  could  be  a^  fui- 
table  reward  for  their  filial  piety  ?     Ke 
divides  his  kingdom  among  them  ;  they 
will  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  royalty ; 
and  to  his  old  age  will  afford  coniblationi 
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H;  fliakes  all  cares  and  bufTnefs  from  his  a^c, 
Conferring  them  on  younger  ftiengthi. 

But  he  is  not  only  extravagant  in  his 
Ibve;  he  is  no  lefs  outrageous  in  his  dif- 
pleafure.  Kent,  moved  with  zeal  for  his 
intereft,  remonflrates,  with  the  freedom 
of  conicious  integrity,  againfl  his  con- 
du6l:  to  Cordelia  ;  and  Lear,  impatient  of 
good  counfel,  not  only  rebukes  him  with-- 
unbecoming  afperity,  but  iniiidVs  unme- 
rited puniihment. 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provifio-.:, 
To  lliield  thee  from  difaflers  of  the  world  ; 
And  on  the  fixth  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Uj)on  our  klr^dom-:   >(  on  the  tenth  day  following 
Thy  banilh'd  trunk,  be  found  in  our  dominions, 
The  moment  is  thy  death. 

IL  Thecondu6l  proceeding  from  unguid- 
ed  feeling  will  be  capric'mis.  In  minds  where 
principles  of  regular  and  permanent  in- 
fluence have  no  authority,  every  feeling, 
has  a  right  to  command  ;  and  every  im- 
pulfe,    how  fudden  foevcr,    is  regarded, 

during 
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during  the  feafon  of  its  power,  with-  en-- 
tire  approbation. 

All  fuch  feelings  and  impulfes  are  not 
only  admitted,  but  obeyed  ;  and  lead  us, 
without  hefitation  or  refledlion,  to  acor- 
refponding  deportment.  But  the  obje6ls 
with  which  we  are  converfant,  often  vary 
their  afpeftS,  and  are  feen  by  us  in  differ- 
ent attitudes.  This  may  be  owing  to  ac- 
cidental connexion  or  comparifon  with 
other  things,  of  a  fnnilar  or  of  a  different 
nature  ;  or  it  may  be  owing,  and  this  is 
mod  frequently  the  cafe,  to  fome  acci- 
dental mood  or  humour  of  our  own,  A 
fine  landfcape,  viewed  in  .different  lights, 
fhall- appear  more  or  lefs  beautiful;  yet 
the  landfcape  in  itfelf  fliall  remain  unal- 
.tered  ;  nor  will  the  perfon  who  views  it 
pronounce  it  in  reality  lefs  beautiful  than 
it  was,  though  he  fees  it  with  a  fetting 
rather  than  with  a  rifuig  fun.  The  ca- 
.pricious  inconftancy  of  their  chara61er  is 
very  apt  to  difplay  itfelf,  when  unfortu- 
nately 
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.nately  they  form  expeflations,  and  fuf- 
•tain  difappointments.     Moved  by  an  ar- 
<dent   mood,  they   regard  the  objects  of 
their  aiFedlion   "with   extravagant   tranf- 
;port;    they  transfer  to  them. their  own 
.  difpofitions  ;  they  make  no  allowance  for 
differences  of  condition  or  ftate  of  mind; 
and  expedt  returns  fuitable  to  their  own 
unreafonable  ardours.     They  are  disap- 
pointed ;  they  feel  pain  :  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  the  difappointed  paflion, 
is  the  pang  of  repulfe.  This  roufes  a  fenfe 
of  wrong,  and  excites  their  refentment. 
The  new  feelings  operate  with  as  much 
force  as  the  former.    No  enquiry  is  made 
concerning  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  con- 
duit they  would  produce,     Refentment 
and  indignation  are  felt ;  and  merely  be- 
caufe  they  are  felt,  they  are  deemed  juft 
and  becoming. 

Cordelia  was  the  favourite  daughter  of 
Lear.    -HLsr  fifters   had  replied   to   him, 
with  an  eKtravagance  jfuited  to  the  ex- 
travagance 
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travagance  of  his  afFe6tion.  He  expe^^- 
ed  much  more  from  Cordelia.  Yet  her 
reply  was  better  fuited  to,  the  relation 
that  fuhfifted  betweeen  them,  than  to  the 
fondnefs  of  his  prefent  humour.  He  is 
difappointed,  pained,  and  provoked.  There 
is  no  gentle  advocate  in  his  bofom  to  mi- 
tigate the  rigours  of  his  difnleafure.  He 
follows  the  blind  impulfe  of  his  refent- 
ment ;  abufes  and  abandons  Cordelia. 

Let  It  be  {o ;  thy  troth  then  be  thy  dower ; 
For,   by  the  facred  radiance  of  the  fun^ 
Here  I  difclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood; 
And,  as  a  ftranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 
Hold  thee  from  this  for  ever. 

Unhappy  are  they  who  have  eftabllflie'd 
no  fyftem  concerning  the  charadler  of 
their  friends  ;  and  v/ho  have  afcertained, 
by  the  aid  of  reafon  or  obfervation,  no 
meafure  of  their  virtues  or  infirmities. 
There  is  no  afFeitionate  inmate  in  their 
bofoms,  the   vicegerent  of  indulgent  af- 

fe<5tion. 
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!fe6tion,  to  plead  In  your  belnilf,  if  from 
inadvertency,  or  the  inlluenco  of  a  way- 
'Ward,  but  tranfient  mood,  affecling  either 
you  or   themfelves,    you  acl    difierently 
from  your  wonted  coudu6l,  or  diirerently 
from  their  expedlations.     Thus  their  ai>- 
pearances  are  as   variable  as  that  of  the 
■  camelion  :  they  now  fliine  with  the  fairell: 
•colours ;  and  in  an  inflant  they  are  changed 
into  fable.      In  vain  would  you  alk  for- 
a  reafon.    You  may  enquire  of  the  winds ; 
or  queftion  their  morning  dreams.     Yet 
they  are   ardent   in    proteflations ;    they 
give    aflurances    of   lafling   attachment; 
^but  they  are  not  to  be  trufted.     Not  that 
they  intend  to  deceive  you.     They  have 
no   fuch    intention.       They    are    vefTel;; 
•without   rudder   or   anchor,    driven    by 
every  blaft  that  blows.     Their  afTurances 
are  the  colours  imprelTed  by  a  fun-beam 
on  the   breaft  of  a  watery  cloud  :  they 
are  formed  into  a  beautiful  figure  ;  they 
>Ilune  for  a  moment  with  every  exquifite 

tint ; 
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tint ;  in  a  moment  they  vanilli,  and  leave 
nothing  but  a  drizly  ihower  in  their 
ilead. 

III.  Thofe  who  are  guided  by  incon- 
fiderate  feeling,  will  often  appear  variable 
in  their  condu6l,  and  of  courfe  irrefolute. 
There  is  no  variety  of  feeling  to  which 
perfons  of  great  fenfibility  are  more  li- 
able, than  that  of  great  elevation  or  de- 
preflion  of  fpirits.  The  fudden  and  un- 
accountable tranfitions  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  are  not  lefs  ftriking,  than  the 
vafl:  diiFerence  of  which  we  are  confcious 
in  the  one  mood  or  in  the  other.  In  an 
elevated  ftate  of  fpirits,  we  form  projedls, 
entertain  hopes,  conceive  ourfelves  cap- 
able of  high  exertion,  think. highly  of 
ourfelves,  and  in  this  hour  of  tranfport, 
undervalue  obilacles  or  oppofition.  In  a 
-moment  of  deprefllon,  the  fcene  is  alter- 
ed :  the  fky  lowrs ;  nature  ceafes  to 
fmile  ;  or  if  flie  fmiles,  it  is  not  to  us  ; 
we  feel  ourfelves  feeble,  forfaken,    and 

hopelefs  ; 
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IlOpelefs  ;  all  things,  human  and  divine, 
have  conTpired  againft  us.  Having  no 
adequate  opinion  of  ourfelves,  or  no  juii 
apprehenfion  of  the  ftate  of  opinions  C6n~ 
cerning  us,  we  think  that  no  great  exer- 
tion or  uifplay  of  merit  is  expedled  from 
us,  and  of  courfe  we  grow  indiiFerent 
about  our  condu61:.  Thus  the  mind,  at 
one  inflant,  afpires  to  heaven,  is  bold,  en- 
terprifmg,  difdainful,  and  fupercilious : 
the  wind  cllano^es — we  are  bafiled  or  fa- 
tigued  ;  and  the  fpirit  formerly  fo  full  of 
ardour,  becomes  humble  and  paflive. 

Lear  had  fuffered  infuit  and  ingratitu<^e 
from  his  eldeft  daughter.  He  boils  with 
rcfentment ;  he  exprefTes  it  v/ith  impre-: 
cations,  and  leaves  her  :  but  his  mind, 
liarafTed  and  teazed,  fufFcrs  fore  agitation, 
and  is  enfeebled.  He  looks  of  courfe  for 
relief;  indulges  confidence  in  his  fecond 
daughter ;  from  her  he  expe6ls  confola- 
tion ;  anticipates  a  kindly  reception  ; 
yields  to  that  deprefiion  of  mind,  which 
E  is 
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is  conne6led  with  the  wifh  and  expe6ta- 
tion  of  pity  ;  he  longs  to  complain  ;  and" 
to  mingle  his  tears  with  the-  fympathetic 
forrows  of  Regan.  Thus  entirely  re- 
duced, he  difcerns,  even  in  Regan,  fymp- 
toms  of  difafFe6i:ion.  Yet,  in  his  prelent 
ftate,  he  will  not  ^helieve  them,  Thev 
m'e  forced  upon  his.  obfervation ;  and 
Kent,  who  w'as  exiled  for  wiiliing  to 
moderate  his  wrath  agaijill  Cordelia,  i's 
obligred  to  ftimulate  his  difpleafure  at  Re^ 
gan..  Yet,  in  theweaknefs  of  his  prefent 
depreifion,  and  longings  for  alFedlionatti 
pity,  he  would  repofe  on  her  tendernefs, 
and...addrefies  her.  with  full  confidence  ii?- 
her  love  :. ' 

No,  Regan,  thou  ihalt  never  have  my  curfc. 
— 'Tis  not  in  thee 


To  bandy  hafty  viords,  to  fcant  my  lizes,  Jx. 

_-_  Thou  better  know'ft 

The  offices  of  nature. 

I 

In  the  whole  intercourfe  between  Lear 
and  Regan,    we  fee    a  conteft   between: 

LearV 
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I^ear's  indignant  and  refentful  emotions, 
excited  by-  the  indications  of  Regan's 
difafFeaion,  and  tliofe  fond  expedations 
and  defires  of  fympathetic  tendernefs, 
which  proceed  from,  and  in  their^  turn- 
contribute  to,  depreffion  of  fpirit.  Thus" 
he  condefcends  to  entreat  and  remon- 
itrate  ; 

I  gave  vou  :!!i  ' 

At  length,  repulfed  and  infiilted  hy 
Regan,  totally  caft  down  and  enfeebled, 
lie  fbrgets  his  determined  hatred  of  Go« 
leril  ;  -and  in  the  mifery  of  his  depVpfTion, 
rrefoiute  and  inconfiftent,  he  addrelTes 
ler  as  his  laft  refource  : 


No',  b.-livr  the  word, 


Stands  in  Tome  noed  or  -ra  iV  ;   I'll- go  nith  thee;. 
Thy  fifty  yet  ^oth  double-  five  and  twenty, 
And  thou  haft  twice  her  bve. 

Here  he  is  again. difanrjointed.    He  has 
mother  refource.     His  mind,  originallv 
E  z  ef 
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of  a  keen  and  impetuous  nature,  is  no^'yT- 
lanoccupied  by  any  tender  fentiment. 
Accordingly,  at  the  clofe  of  this  intereft- 
ing  fcene,  we  fee  him  forcing  himfelf, 
as  it  were,  from  his  depreffion,  and  ex- 
prefTmg  his  undiminifhed  refentment : 

You  Heavens,  give  me  that  patience  whicli  I  need  ;  . 

You  fee  me  here;  you  Gods,  a  poor  old  man. 

As  full  of  grief  as  age  ;  wretched  inhoth  I 

If  it  be  you  that  ftir  thefe  daughters'  hearts 

Agalnft  their  father,  fool  me  not  fo  much 

To  bear  it  tamely  ;  toe^h  hk;  with  noble  anger  .: 

0  let  not  womens'  weapons,  water-drops. 

Stain  my  man's  checks  :   no,  you  unnatural  hags, 

1  will  have  futh  revenge*  on  you  both, 

That  all  the  world  Ihall 1  will  do  fuch  things— 

What  they  ars  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  fliall  be, 
The  terroi-s  of  the  earth.    You  think  I'll  weep- 
No,  I'll  not  weep. 

1  have  full  caufe  of  weeping  ;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  an  hundred  thoufand  flaws. 
Or  e'er  I'll  weep.— O  Fool,  I  Ihall  go  mad. 

Inconfiftency  of  condua,  and  of  con 
fequence,  irrefolution,  occafioned  by  irre 
gular   and   undireaed  feelings,    proceed 

froD 
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from  other  ftates  of  mind  than  deprefllon 
of  fpirits.  Of  this,  fome  examples  diffe- 
rent from  the  prefent  now  occur  to  me. 
They  illuftrate  the  general  pofition,  and 
may  therefore  be  mentioned. 

Lorenzo  de  Medicis  *  had  a  lively  fan- 
cy ;  he  was  a  courtier — ambitious — and 
had  his  imagination  filled  with  ideas  of 
pageantry.  He  wifhed  to  enjoy  pre-emi- 
nence ;  but  his  brother  Alexander,  the 
reigning  Prince,  was  an  obftacje  to  be 
removed ;  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  fpoiling  him  of  his  life.  The  difficulty 
no  doubt  was  great  ;  yet,  it  figured  lefs 
to  his  heated  imagination,  than  the  dig- 
nity and  enjoyment  he  had  in  view. 
Elegant  in  his  manners ;  accompiifaed 
with  every  pleafing  endowment ;  of  foft 
and  infmuating  addrefs  ;  he  had,  never- 
thelefs,  no  fecret  counfellor  in  his  breall 
■to  plead  in  behalf  of  juftice.  Thuaf 
L  3  promptcdf 

'■  See  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V. 
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prompted,  and  thus  unguarded,  he  per- 
petrates the  death'  of  his  brother.  He 
lees  his  blood  ftreamin?  ;  hears  him 
groaning  in  the  agonies  of  death;  be- 
holds him  convulfed  in  t4ie  pangs  of  de- 
parting life  :  a  new  fet  of  feelings  arife  ; 
the  delicate,  accompliflied  courtier,  who 
could  meditate  atrocious  injury,  cannot, 
without  being  afliamed,  witnefs  the  bloody 
objedl ;  he  remains  motionlefs ;  irrefolute ; 
appalled  at  the  deed  ;  and  in  this  fliate  of 
amazement,  neither  profecutes  his  defign, 
nor  thinks  of  efcaping.  Thus,  without 
ftruggle  or  oppofition,  he  is  feized  and 
puniflied  as  he  deferves. 

Voltaire  gives  a  fmiiiar  account  of  his 
hero,  Lewis.  After  defcribing  in  lively 
colours  the  defolation  perpetrated  by  his 
authority  in  the  Palatinate ;  the  conflagra- 
tion of  cities,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
inliabitants,  he  fubjoins,  that  thefe  orders 
were  iffued  fi'om  Verfailles,  from  the 
iTiidft  of  pleafures  ;  and  that,  on  a  nearer 

view;, 
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view,  the  calamities  he  thus  occafioned 
would  have  filled  him  with  horror.  That 
is,  Lewis,  like  all  men  of  irregular  feiifibi- 
lity,  was  governed  by  the  influences  of  ob- 
jedls  operating  immediately  on  his  fenfes  ; 
and  fo  according  to  fuch  accidental  mood 
as  depended  on  prefent  images,  he  v/as  hu- 
mane or  inhuman.  Lewis  and  Lorenzo,  in 
thofe  inflances,  were  men  of  feeling,  but 
not  of  virtue.  They  were  a-kin  to  Ladv 
Macbeth,  who  advifed  and  determined 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  and  who  would 
have  executed  the  deed  herfelf ;  but  witii 
the  dagger  lifted,  in  a6t  to  ftrike,  of  fucli 
f/^nl'ihility,  fo  tender,  fae  could  not  pro- 
ceed— the  old  m.an  refembled  her  father. 

IV.  The  man  of  ungoverned  fenfd>i- 
lity,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  morofe  or 
inhuman.  He  entertains  fan^fuinc  hopes  ; 
ijc  allows  every  feeling  to  reign  in  his 
Ijreajl:  uncontrouled ;  his  judgmejit  is 
uiizzled ;  and  his  imagination  riots  in 
nipturous  dreams  of  enjoyment.  EVery 
E  4  obje-fl 
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obje6lof  his  wifhes  is  arrayed  in  feduclng 
colours,  and  brought  immediately  withia 
his  reach.     He  engages  in   the  purfuit  ; 
encounters  difficulties   of  which  he  was 
not    aware ;    his   ravifhing    expeftations 
fubfide  ;    he  had  made  no  provifion  for 
arduous  adventure  ;  his   imagination  be- 
comes a  traitor ;   the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties appear  more  formidable  than  they 
really  are ;  and  he  abandons  his  under- 
taking.    His   temper   is  of  confequence 
altered.     No  longer  elated  with  hope,  he 
becomes  the  prey  of  chagrin,  of  envy,  or 
of  refentment.     Even  fuppofe  hina   fuc- 
cefsful ;  his  enjoyments  are  not  equal  to 
his  hopes.    His  defires  were  exceffive,  and 
no  gratification  whatever  can   allay  the 
vehemence  of  their  ardour.     He  is  dif- 
contented,  reftlefs,  and  unhappy.     In  a 
word,  irregular  feelings,  and  great  fen- 
fibility,     produce     extravagant    defires  ; 
thefe    lead    to    difappointment ;    and   in 
.minds  that  are  undifciplined,  difappoint- 
ment 
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;Tnent  begets  morofenefs  and  an^er.  Thefe 
.  difpofitions  again  wiii  difplay  themfelves, 
according  to  the  condition  or  chara6ler 
,of  him  who  feels  them.  Men  of  feeble 
conftitutions,  and  without  power  over 
the  fortunes  of  other  men,  under  fuch 
malign  influences,  become  fretful,  invi- 
dious, and  mifanthropical.  Perfons  of 
firmer  ftruclure,  and  unfortunately  pof- 
feffed  of  power,,  under  fuch  direction, 
become  inhuman.  Herod  was  a  man  of 
feeling.  Witnefs  his  condu6l  to  Mari- 
amne.  At  one  time  elegant,  courteous, 
and  full  of  tendernefs  ;  his  fondnefs  waS 
-as  unbounded,  as  the  virtues  and  graces 
of  Mariamne  were  peerlefs.  At  other 
times,  offended  becaufe  her  expreffions 
of  mutual  affection  were  not  as  extrava- 
gant as  the  extravagance  of  his  own  emo- 
tions, he  became  fufpicious  without 
caufe.  Thus  affe^flionate,  fond,  fufpi- 
cious, refentful,  and  powerful;  in  the 
phrenzy  of  irregular  feeling,   he  put  to 

^eatli  Mariamne, 

Lear;, 
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Lear,  in  the  reprefentation  of  Sliake- 
fpeare,  pofTefling  great  fenribili'cy,  and 
full  of  afFeClion,  feeks  a  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment fuited  to  his  temper,  Afcribing- 
the  fame  fenfibility  and  aiFe6lion  to  hij: 
daughters,  for  they  muft  have  it,  no 
-doubt,  by  hereditary  right,  he  forms  a 
pleafmg  dream  of  repofmg  his  old  age 
under  the  wings  of  their  kindly  protec- 
tion. He  is  difappointed ;  he  feels  ex- 
treme pain  and  refentment  \  he  vents  his 
refentment  ;  but  he  has  no  power.  Will 
he  then  become  morofe  and  retired  ?  His 
habits  and  temper  will  not  give  him 
leave.  Impetuous,  and  accuftomed  to 
authority,  confequently  of  an  unyielding 
nature,  he  would  wreak  his  wrath,  if  he 
were  able,  in  deeds  of  exceflive  violence. 
He  would  do,  he  knows  not  wliat.  He 
who  could  pronounce  fuch  imprecations 
againft  Goneril,  as,  notwithfcanding  her 
guilt,  appear  lliocking  and  horrid,  would, 
in  the  moment  of  his  refentment,  have 

put 
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-rjrcit  her  to  death  If,  without  any  ground 
of  oiience,  he  could  abandon  Cordelia, 
;Hid  cait  off  his  favourite  ciiild,  what 
w^ould  lie  not  have  done  to  the  unnatu- 
ral and  pitilefs  Regan? 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  curious  fpe<5^acle  : 
a  man  accuilonied  to  bear  rule,  fulFering 
fcre  difappointment,  and  grievous  wrc  ags  ; 
high  minded,  impetuous,  fufceptible  of  ex- 
treme refentment;  and  incapable  of  yielding 
to  morofefilence,  or  malignant  retirement. 
What  change  can  befall  his  fpirit  ?  For 
his  condition  is  lb  altered,  that  his  fpirit 
alfo  muft  fuffer  change.  \V'hat  !  but  to 
have  his  underflanding  torn  up  by  the 
hurricane  of  pafiion,  to  fcorn  confoiation, 
and  lofe  his  reafon  !  Shakefpeare  could 
not  avoid  making  Lear  diftracled.  Other 
poets  exhibit  m.adnefs,  becaufe  they  cliufe 
,  .it,  or  for  the  fake  of  variety,  or  to  deepen 
the  diflrefs  :  but  Shakefpeare  has  ex- 
hibited the  madnefs  of  Lear,  as  the  na- 
tural efledt  of  fuch  fufferino;  on   fuch  hl 

character 
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C.hara6ler.  It  was  an  event  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Lear's  mind,  driven  by  fuch  feel- 
ings, defires,  and  pafilons  as  the  poet 
afcribes  to  him,  as  could  not  be  avoided. 

It  is  fometimes  obferved,  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  madnefs  difplayed  in  this 
performance:  that  of  Lear,  that  of  Ed- 
gar ;  and  that  of  the  Fool.  The  obfer- 
vation  is  inaccurate.  The  madnefs  of 
Edgar  is  entirely  pretended  ;  and  that  of 
the  Fool  has  alfo  more  aft*e6lation  than 
reality.  Accordingly,  we  find  Lear  for 
ever  dwelling  upon  one  idea,  and  recon- 
ciling every  thing  to  one  appearance. 
The  ftorms  and  tempefts  were  not  his 
daughters.  The  gleams  of  reafon  that 
ilioot  athwart  the  darknefs  of  his  diforder, 
render  the  gloom  more  horrid.  Edgar 
affe6ls  to  dwell  upon  one  idea  ;  he  is 
haunted  by  fiends;  but  he  is  not  uniform. 
The  feeling  he  difcovers,  and  compaffion 
for  the  diftreffes  of  Lear,  breaking  out 
in  fpite   of  his   counterfeit,    render   his 

fpeeches 
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fjpeeches  very  often  pathetic.  The  Fool, 
who  has  morehonefty  thanunderftanding, 
and  more  underllanding  than  he  pretends, 
becomes  an  interejding  character,  by  his 
attachment  to  his  unfortunate  mafter. 

V.  Lear,  thus  extravagant,  inconfiftent, 
inconrtant,  capricious,  variable,  irrefolute, 
and  impetuoully  vindi(5live,  is  almojH:  an 
obje6l  of  difapprobation.  But  our  poet, 
with  his  ufual  {kill,  blends  the  difagree- 
able  qualities  with  fuch  circumftances  asi 
correft  this  eiFe6t,  and  form  one  delight' 
ful  aflemblage.  Lear,  in  his  good  inten- 
tions, was  without  deceit ;  his  violence  is 
not  the  effe6l  of  premeditated  malignity; 
his  weaknelTes  are  not  crimes,  but  often 
the  eiFe6ls  of  mifruled  afFe*flions.  This 
is  not  all  :  he  is  an  old  man  ;  an  old 
king ;  an  aged  f;:^ther ;  and  the  inftru- 
ments  of  his  fufiering  are  undutiful 
children.  He  is  juflly  entitled  to  our 
coinpaflion  ;  and  the  incidents  laft  men- 
tioned,.though  they  imply  no  merit,  they 

procure 
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procure   Tome  refpcdt.     Add  to  all  thi.^) 
that  he  becomes  more  and  more  interefl^ 
ing  towards  the  dole  of  tlie  drama  ;  not 
merely  becaufe  he  is  more  and  more  im- 
happy,    but    becaufe   he   becomes    reall^r 
itiore  deferving  of  our  efteem.     His  mis- 
fortunes   correal:   his    mifcondudf  ;    they^ 
roufe  refltsolion,  and  lead  him  to  tliat  re- 
formation which  we   approve.     We    fee 
the  commencement  of  this  reformation, 
after  he  has  been  difmiffed  by  Goneril, 
and    meets    wiih  fyrrfptoms   of   difaffec- 
tion  in  Regan.     He-  who  abandoned  Cor-- 
delia  with   impetuous   outrage,    and  ba- 
niflied  Kent   for  offering  an  apology   in" 
her  behalf;  feeing  his  fervant  grofsly  m.al- 
treated,  and  his  aWn  arrival  unweIco.ned» 
has  alread)   ftiftained'Tome  chaflifement  ; 
he  does  not  exprefs  thatVingoverned  vio-' 
lence  whic'i  his  preceding  conduct  might' 
lead  us  to  expe6l.     He  reilrains  his  emo- 
tion in  its    firft  ebullition,    and   reafons' 

con- 
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concerning  the  probable  caufes  of  what 
f^c-meJ  (o  inaufpicious. 

Lr.AR.     The  King  would  fpeaR  with  Cornwall;  the 
dear  father 
Would  with  his  daughter  fpeak,  commands  herfervice : 
Are  ihey  inform'd  of  this  ? — My  breath  and  blood  !— » 
Fiery — the  fiery  Duke  ?     Tell  the  hot  Duke  that— > 
No — but  not  yet — may  be  he  is  not  well— ■ 
Infirmity  doth  Hill  negleft  all  office, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound  :  we're  not  ourfclves 
When  nature,  b-ing  opprefs'u,  commands  the  mind - 
To  fuffcr  with  the  bodj- — I'll  forbear  ; 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  heady  will. 
To  take  the  indlfpcfed  and  fjtkly  fit, 
For  the  found  man. 

As  his  misfortunes  increafe,  we  find 
him  0-ilI  more  inchned  to  rei!e(fl:  on  his 
■lituation.  •  He  does  not,  indeed,  exprefs 
blame  of  liimieif;  yet  ht  expreiies  nof 
fentiment  whatever  of  overweaning  con- 
ceit. He  feems  rational  and  modeic ;  and, 
the  application  to  himfelf  is  extremely, 
pathetic  : 

— , _ — , —  Clof    pent  un  guilts. 

Rive  your  concealiiijr  continents,  and  alk 

TutCa 
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Thefe  dreadful  futnmoners  grace. — I  am  a  man 
More  (inn'd  agalnft  than  finning. 

Soon  after,  we  find  him  a6lually  pro- 
nouneing  cenfure  upon  himf€lf.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  the  mere  creature  of  fenfibi- 
lity ;  he  now  begins  to  refle6l ;  and  grievesr 
that  he  h^d  not  done  fo  before. 

PooT  naked  wretches,  wherefoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftoim  ! 
How  lliall  your  houf-lefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggednefs  defend  you 
Krom  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  ? — O,  I  have  ta'en  ; 

Too  little  care  of  this  !  Take  phyfic,  pomp, 
Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  may'fl:  Ihake  the  fuperflux  to  them,  • 
And  lhe^V  the  heavens  more  juft. 

At  laflj  he  is  in  a  ilate  of  perfe6l  con  - 
ftition,  and  expreffes  lefs  reientment 
againft  Goneril  and  Regan,  than  felf-con- 
demnation  for  his  treatment  of  Cordelia, 
a-nd  a  perfect,  but  not  extravagant  fenfe 
of  her  affedtion. 

Kent.     The  poor  diftreffed  Lear's  in  town, 
WiK>  fonietiraes  in  his  better  tune  remembers 

WIiaE" 
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What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  fee  his  daughter. 

Gent.  Why,  good  Sir? 

Kent.  A  fovereign  fhame  fo  bows  him,  his  un- 
kindnefs, 
That  ftript  her  from  Jils  benediaion,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  cafualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughter :   thefc  things  fting  him 
So  venomouHy,  that  burning  fhame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that 
mere  fenfibility,  undireded  by  refleaion, 
leads  men  to  an  extravagant  expreifion  both 
of  focial  or  unfocial  feeHngs ;  renders  them 
capricioufly  inconftant  in  their  afFeftionsj 
variable,  and  of  courfe  irrefolute,  in  their 
conduct.  Thefe  things,  together  v/ith  thfi 
miferies  entailed  by  fuch  deportment,  feem 
to  me  virell  illuftrated  by  Shakefpeare,  in  hid 
Dramatic  Chara^er  of  King  Lear. 
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Essay      hi. 


ON      THE 

DRAMATIC    CHARACTER 

O    F 

T  I  M  O  N    OF    ATHENS. 


OHAKESPEARE,  in  his  Timon  of 
O  Athens,  illuftrates  the  confequences 
of  that  inconfiderate  profufion  which  has 
the  appearance  of  hberality,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  even  by  the  inconfiderate  perfon  him- 
felf  to  proceed  from  a  generous  principle ; 
but  which,  in  reahty,  has  its  chief  origin 
in  the  love  of  diftinaion.  Though  this  is 
not  the  view  ufually  entertained  of  this 
fingular  dramatic  charaftcr,  I  perfuade  my- 
felf,  if  wc  attend  to  the  defiga  of  the 
■»■    2  poet 
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poet  in  all  its  parts,  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
opinion  now  advanced  is  not  without  foun- 
dation. 

The   love   of  diftinftion  is  afTerted  to 

be  the  ruling  principle  in  the  condu(5l  of 

Timon;   yet  it  is  not  affirmed,  nor  is  it 

neceffary  to  affirm,   that  Timon  has  no 

goodnefs  of  heart.     He  has  much  good- 

nefs,   gentlenefs,    and   love   of  fociety.— - 

Thefe  «ire  not  inconfiftent  with  the  love 

of  diftindion  :    they  often  refide  together ; 

and  in  particular,  that  love  of  diftinftion 

which  reigned  in  the  conduct  of  Timon, 

may  eafily  be  (hewn  to  have  received  its 

particular  bias  and  dire£lion  from  original 

goodnefs.     For,  without  this,  what  could 

have  determined  him  to  chufe  one  method 

of  making  himfelf  confpicuous  rather  than 

another  ?     Why  did  he  not  feek  the  dif- 

tinaion    conferred    by    the    difplay   of  a 

military  or  of  a  political  charader  ?     Or 

why  did  he  not  afpire  after  pageantry  and 

parade,  the  pomp  of  public  buildings,  and 

y  the 
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the  oflentation  of  wealth,  unconnected  with 
any  kind  of  beneficence  ? 

In  general,  our  love  of  fame  or  diflinc- 
tion  is  dire6led  and  influenced  by  fome 
previous  caft  of  temper,  or  early  tendency 
of  difpofition.  Moved  by  powers  and  dif- 
pofitions  leading  us  to  one  kind  of  exer- 
tion rather  than  another,  we  attribute 
fuperior  excellence  to  fuch  exertion.  We 
transfer  the  fame  fentiment  to  the-  reil  of 
mankind.  We  fancy,  that  no  pre-emi- 
nence can  be  attained  but  by  fuch  talents 
as  we  polTefs  ;  and  it  requires  an  effort  of 
cool  reflexion,  before  we  can  allow  that 
there  may  be  excellence  in  thofe  things 
which  we  cannot  relifh,  or  merit  in  that 
conduC^  to  which  we  are  not  inclined. 
Guided  by  early  or  inherent  prediledion, 
men  actuated  by  the  love  of  diftin£lion, 
feek  the  idol  of  their  defires  in  various 
fituations;  in  the  buflle  of  adlive  life, 
or  in  the  fhade  of  retirement.  Take  the 
following  examples.  The  fbn  of  Olorus 
F  3  was 
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was  prefent,  while  yet  a  boy,  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.     All  Greece  was  afTembled ; 
many  feats  of  dexterity,  no   doubt,  were 
exhibited  J    and  every  honour  that  afTem- 
bled Greece  could  beftow,  was  conferred 
on   the   vidlors.     Moved    by   a  fpc6taclc 
fo  interefting  and  fo  infpiriting,  the  Spar- 
tan,   Theban,    or   Athenian   youth,   who 
were  not  yet  of  vigour  fufficient  to  ftrive 
for  the  wreath,  longed,  we  may  readily  fup- 
pofe,  for  maturer  years  ;   and  became,  in 
their  ardent  imaginations,  fkilful  wrefllers 
and  charioteers.     The  fon  of  Olorus,  if 
we   may  judge  by  the  confequence,   felt 
little  emotion  ;    no  fympathetic  longings  ; 
and  no  impatience  to  drive  a  chariot.— 
But  hearing  Herodotus,  on  that  occafion, 
reciting  his  hiftory,  he   felt  other  fenfa- 
tions  ;   his  heart  throbbed,  and  the  tears 
defcended.     The  venerable  hiftorian  ob- 
ferved  him  weeping,  and  comprehending 
his  charader,   "  I  give  thee  joy,"   faid  he 
to  his  father,   "for  the  happy  genius  of 

"  thy 
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"  thy  Ton."  Now,  the  fon  of  Olorus  be- 
came an  hiftorian  no  lefs  renowned  than 
HejKJdotus :  for  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  are  ufually  named  together.  The 
celebrated  Turenne,  in  his  early  days,  was 
an  admirer,  no  lefs  pafllonate,  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  than  the  fon  of  Olorus  was  of 
Herodotus ;  and  we  are  told  by  Ramfay, 
from  D'Ablancourt,  that  when  not  yet 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  challenged  an 
officer  who  called  his  favourite  hiftory 
a  romance.  But  this  admiration  was  not 
fo  much  for  the  graces  of  flowery  com- 
pofition  which  abound  in  the  Roman 
hiftorian,  as  for  the  valiant  actions  of 
Alexander.  Thefe  drew  his  attention, 
and  foon  after,  his  imitation.  Though 
his  breaft  heaved,  and  his  eyes  fparlded,  in 
the  perufal  of  favourite  paflages,  he  was 
not  led  to  write  fine  defcriptions  like  Cur-r 
tius ;  but  to  break  horfes  like  the  fon  of 
Philip. 

Now,  fince  thofe  that  are  av5luated  by 

the  love  of  diftin6lion,  are  led,  by  early 

F  4  or 
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or  inherent  predilection,  to  one  kind  of 
aftion  rather  than  another,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  allowing  principles  of  goodnefs 
and  humanity  to  have  reigned  early,   or 
originally,  in.  the  breall  of  Timon.     Nay, 
after  lofing  their  authority,  they  continued 
for  foine  time  to  attend  him ;    and  refided 
in  that  breaft  where  they  formerly  reigned. 
They,  became  like  thofe  eaftern  princes, 
or  thofe  early  fovereigns  of  a  neighbour- 
ing  country,   who  grew  fo  indolent  and 
paifive,  that  they  lay   immured   in   their 
apartments,  and  left  the  management  of 
the    ftate    to    fome    active    miniller,    an 
ambitious  vizier,  or  mayor  of  the  palace* 
Some  of  thefe  minifters  afted  for  a  while 
under  the  banner  of  the  fovereign's  au- 
thority;  but  afterwards,   having  left  him 
but  the  fhadow  of  power,  they  promoted 
themfelves;  became  fupreme  and  defpotic. 
Here,  however,  we  are  led  to  enquire, 
how  happens  it  that  a  principle  inherent 
in  the  foul,  and  once  an  adive  principle, 

becomes 
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becomes  pafHve,  fufFers  others  to  operate 
in  its  ftcad;  not  only  fo,  but  to  perform 
fimilar  fun(Slions,  aiTume  correfponding  ap- 
pearances, and,  in  general,  to  be  guided 
apparently  to  the  fame  t6nor  of  conduit  ? 
E)id  the  energy  of  the  inherent  afFe6tion 
fiiffer  abatement  by  frequent  exercife  ?  Or 
Wefe  there  no  kindred  principles  in  the 
foul  to  fupport  and  confirm  its  authority  ? 
Gould  not  reafon,  or  the  fenfe  of  duty, 
fupport,  and  the  power  of  a£live  habit  con- 
firm I  How  came  the  fultan  to  fubmit  to 
the  vizier  ? 

In  general,  original  principles  and  feel- 
ings become  paflive,  if  they  are  not,  in 
theii*  firft  operation,  confirmed  by  reafon 
and  convictions  of  duty ;  and  if  the  paf- 
fion  which  fprings  up  in  their  place  af- 
(umes  their  appearance,  and  a6ts  apparently 
as  they  would  have  done.  Nothing  is 
more  impofing  than  this  fpecies  of  ufur- 
pation.  It  is  not  the  open  aflault  of  a  foe, 
but  the  guile  of  pretended  friendfhip.  No- 
thing 
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thing  contributes  more  to  dangerous  felf- 
deception.  Applying  this  remark  to  our 
prefent  fubjeit,  and  following  the  lights 
of  obfervation,  we  fhall  briefly  illuftrate, 
how  early  or  inherent  goodnefs  may  be 
fubverted  by  the  love  of  diftindlion.  A 
perfon  of  good  difpofitions,  inclined  by 
his  temper  and  ccnftitution  to  perform 
acSls  of  beneficence,  receives  pleafure 
in  the  performance.  He  alfo  receives 
applaufes.  He  has  done  good,  and  is 
told  of  it.  Thus  he  receives  pleafure, 
not  only  from  having  gratified  a  native 
impulfe,  but  from  the  praife  of  mankind, 
and  the  gratitude  of  thofe  whom  he  may 
have  ferved.  The  applaufes  he  receives 
are  more  liberally  beftowed  by  defigning 
and  undeferving  perfons,  than  by  the  de- 
fending and  undefigning.  The  deferving 
depend  too  much  on  the  permanency  of 
the  original  principle,  independent  of  en- 
couragement j  and  may  therefore  be  too 
fparing   in  their  approbation.      Guftavus 

Adolphus 
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Adolphus  ufed  to  fay,  that  valour  needed 
encouragement;  and  was  therefore  un- 
referved  in  his  praifes.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  every  virtue.  I:ut  defigningj 
or  undeferving  perfons,  transferring  their 
own  difpofitions  to  other  men,  and  of 
courfe  apprehenfive  left  the  wheels  and 
fprings  of  benevolence  fhould  contraft 
ruft,  are  oiling  them  for  ever  with  pro- 
fufe  adulation.  Mean  time,  our  man  of 
liberality  begins  to  be  moved  by  other 
principles  than  fine  feelings  and  confti- 
tutional  impulfe.  The  pleafure  arifmg 
from  fuch  a£lions  as  thefe  produce,  is 
too  fine  and  too  delicate,  compared  with 
the  joys  conferred  by  loud  and  continued 
applaufes.  Thus  his  tafte  becomes  vi- 
tiated ;  he  not  only  acquires  an  undue 
relifh  for  adulation,  but  is  uneafy  with- 
out it ;  he  contra61:s  a  falfe  appetite  ;  and 
folicits  diftinction,  not  fo  much  for  the 
pleafure  it  yields  him,  as  to  remove  a 
difagreeable  craving.  Thus,  fuch  bene- 
volent 
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voient  actions  as  formerly  proceeded  from 
conftitutional  goodnefs,  have  now  their 
origin  in  the  love  of  praife  and  diftinc- 
tion.  Goodnefs  may  remain  in  his  breaft 
a  pafllve  gueft  ;  and  having  no  other  povi^er 
than  to  give  countenance  to  the  prevailing 
principle.  It  may  thus  reign  in  his  language 
and  reveries  ;  but  the  love  of  diftin6lion 
directs  his  conduit.  The  fuperfeded  mo- 
narch enjoys  the  parade  of  ft  ate,  and  an- 
nexes his  fignature  and  fancSlion  to  the 
dfceds  of  his  a<Si:ive  minifter. 

Perhaps  it  may  now  feem  probable, 
that  a  man  of  conftitutional  goodnefs 
may  perform  beneficent  actions,  not  from 
principles  of  humanity,  though  thefe 
niay  adlually  refide  in  his  breaft;  but 
from  the  defire  of  being  diftinguifhed  as 
a  genejous  perfon ;  and  that  in  the  mean 
while,  not  difcerning  his  real  motives, 
he  ftiali  imagine  himfelf  aduated  by  pure 
generoftty.  That  fuch  chara£ters  may 
exift,  is  ail  that  is  hitherto  aflerted.     That 

Shake- 
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Shakefpeare  has  exhibited  an  illuftration, 
accurately  defined  and  exquifitely  featured, 
in  his  Timon  of  Athens,  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  fhew.  We  will  endeavour 
to  afcertain  and  trace,  in  the  conduct  of 
Timon,  the  marks  of  that  beneficence 
which  proceeds  from  the  love  of  diftinc- 
tion.  We  will,  at  the  fame  time,  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  caufes  of  the  ftrange 
alteration  that  took  place  in  his  temper; 
and  delineate  the  operations  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  that  changed  him  from  being 
apparently  focial,  and  full  of  affe6lion,  into 
an  abfolute  mifanthrope. 

I.  Real  goodnefs  is  not  oftentatious. 
Not  fo  is  the  goodnefs  of  Timon.  Ob- 
ferve  him  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  tragedy : 
trumpets  found ;  Timon  enters ;  he  is 
furrounded  with  fenators,  poets,  painters, 
and  attendants  ;  chufes  that  moment  to  dif- 
play  his  beneficence ;  and  accompanies  his 
benefits  with  a  commei^  on  his  own  noble 
nature. 

J  am 
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I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  fhake  off 
My  friend  when  he  moft  needs  me. 

II.  He    is    impatient    of  admonition. 
Knowing    that    he    was   formerly    influ- 
enced by  fentiments  of  humanity,  he  fup- 
pofes   that   their   power   is  abiding ;   and 
that,  as  he  continues  to  do  good,  his  prin- 
ciples of  a£lion  are  ft  ill  the  fame.     He  is 
expofed   to  this  felf-impofition,  not  only 
by  the  tendency  which  all  men  have  to 
deceive  themfelves,  but  by   the   flatteries 
and   praifes   he   is    fond   of   receiving. — 
Of  confequence,  ,he  would  fuffer  pain  by 
being  undeceived  ;  he  would  lofe  the  plea- 
fure  of  that  diftindion  which  he  fo  earneftly 
purfues ;    the  prevailing  paflion  would  be 
counteracted :    thus,   there  is  a  difpofition 
in  his  foul,  which   leads  him   to  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  truth  -,   and  who  that  is 
offended  with  the  truth,  can  endure  admo- 
nition ? 

Ap.  Thou  giv'ft  fo  long,  Timon,  I  fear  mc,  thou 
Wilt  give  away  thyfelf  in  paper  Ihortly  : 
What  need  thefe  feafts,  pomps,  and  vain  glories  ? 

Tim. 
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Tim.  Nay, 
If  you  begin  to  rail  once  on  fociety, 
I  am  fworn  not  to  give  regard  to  you. 
Farewell,  and  come  with  better  mufic. 

Ap.  So 

Thou  v/ilt  not  hear  me  now. 
———Oh,  that  men's  ears  fhould  be 
To  counfel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery. 

III.  The  fame  felf-deceit  which  renders 
him  deaf  to  counfel,  renders  him  folici- 
tous  and  patient  of  exceffive  applaufe. 
He  endures  even  the  grofTeft  adulation. 
Notwithftanding  the  covering  which  hides 
him  from  himfelf,  he  cannot  be  quite 
confident  that  his  principles  are  juft  what 
he  wifhes  and  imagines  them  to  be.  The 
applaufes  he  receives  tend  to  obviate  his 
uncertainty,  and  reconcile  him  to  him- 
felf. Yet,  it  is  not  affirmed,  that  the  man 
of  confcious  merit  is  either  infenfible  of 
fame,  or  carelefs  of  reputation.  He  feels 
and  enjoys  them  both;  but  having  lefs 
need  of  external  evidence  to  firengthen 
him  in  the  belief  of  his  own  integrity, 
8  he 
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he   is  lefs  voracious  of  praife,  and  more 
acute  in  the  difcernment  of  flattery. 

IV.  The  favours  beftowed  by  Timon, 
are  not  often  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  do  real 
fervice  to  the  perfons  w^ho  receive  them. 
Wifhing  to  be  celebrated  for  his  bounty, 
he  is  liberal  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhall  be 
moft  likely  to  drav^^  attention,  and  par- 
ticularly to  provoke  the  oftentation  of 
thofe,  on  account  of  his  munificence, 
whom  he  is  inclined  to  benefit.  He  is 
therefore  more  liberal  in  gratifying  their 
pailions,  and  particularly  their  vanity,  than 
in  relieving  their  wants  j  and  of  contri- 
buting more  to  flatter  their  imagina- 
tions, than  to  promote  their  improvement. 
Though  he  performs  fome  actions  of  real 
humanity,  and  even  thefe  he  performs  in 
a  public  manner,  yet  his  munificence  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  his  banquets  and  fhewy 
prefents. 

V.  He  a(Sts  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the 
choice  he  makes  of  thofe  whom  he  ferves, 

and 
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and  on  whom  he  confers  his  favours.     He 
is  not  fo  folicltous  of  aileviatino:  the  diftrefs 
of  obfcure  afflidion,  as  of  gratifying  thofe 
who  enjoy  fome  degree  of  diftindion,  or 
have  it    in   their    power   to  proclaim  his 
praifes.     He  is  not  reprefented  as  vifiting 
the  cottage  of  the  fatherlefs  and  widow ; 
but   is   wonderfully  generous  to   men    of 
high  rank  and  chara6ler.     He  is  defirous 
of  encouraging  merit ;    but  the  merit  muft 
be  already  known  and  acknowledged.    In- 
ftead  of  drawing  bafhful  worth  from  ob- 
fcunty,  he  beftows  coftly  baubles  on  thofe 
eminent  or  reputable  perfons  who  ftiall  be 
attended    to,   if  they   publifli   his  praifes. 
Thefe  are  fuch  difplays  of  beneficence,  as 
a  man  of  genuine  goodnefs  would  be  apt 
to  avoid.     Yet,  the  perfons  whom  Timon 
honours  and  obliges,  are  loquacious  poets, 
flattering   painters,    great    generals,    and 
Tiighty  elders. 

Tim.  I  take  all,  and  your  feveral  vlfitatlons. 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give  ; 

G  Methinks 
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,    Mcthinks  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends^. 
And  ne'er  be  weary.     Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  foldier,  therefore  feldcm  rich  ; 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee  5  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongft  the  dead  ;  and  all  the  lands  thou  haft 
Lie  In  a  pitched  field. 

Yet,  this  feemlng  want  of  difcernment 
in  Timon,  is  not  to  be  conlidered  as  a 
proof  of  weak  underflanding.     Our  poet, 
who   has  omitted  nothing   to  render  the 
features  of  this  charafter,  though  perhaps 
not  obvious,  yet  fo  diftinft,  confifcent,  and 
perfeaiy  united,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a 
lineament    too    httle    or    too  much,   has 
guarded  him  from  this  objedion,  and  re- 
prefents  him  as  a  man  of  ability.     When 
tlie   ftate,   and   rulers   of  Athens,   in  the 
hour  of  extreme  urgency  and  diftrefs,  are 
threatened  with  an  aflault  by  Alcibiades, 
whom  they  had  treated  with  difrefpeft,  they 
have  recourfe  for  advice  and  afliftance  to 
no  otl-ier  than  Timon.     They  tell  him  in 
terms  of  humble  entreaty : 

There- 
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Therefore,  fo  pleafe  thee  to  i-eturn  with  us, 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine  and  ours)  to  take 
The  Captainfhip,  thou  /halt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Allow'd  wi-th  abfolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority  j  fo  foon  fliall  we  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild. 
Who,  like  a  boar,  too  favagf,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace.' 

VL  Timon  is  not  more  oftentatious^ 
impatient  of  admonition,  defirous  of  ap- 
plaufe,  injudicious  in  his  gifts,  and  undiftin- 
guifhing  in  the  choice  of  his  friends,  than  he 
is  profufe.  Defirous  of  fuperlative  praifes 
he  endeavours,  by  lavilh  beneficence,  to 
have  unbounded  returns. 


'  He  outgoes 


The  very  heart  of  kindnefs-    -■* 

Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth. 

Is  but  his  ftevvard. 

The    poet,    with   judicious    invention, 

deduces   the   chief  incident   in   the   play, 

namely   the  reverfe  of  Timon's   fortune, 

from  this   circumftance   in   his   conduct. 

G  2  The 
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The  vanity  of  Timon  renders  him  proftxfe; 
and  profufion  renders  him  indigent. 

VII.  The  charader  we  are  defcribing, 
fets  a  greater  value  on  the  favours  he 
confers  than  they  really  deferve.  Of.  a 
mind  undifciplined  by  reafon,  and  moved 
by  a  ftrong  defire,  he  conceives  the  ftate 
of  things  to  be  exadly  fuch  as  his  pre- 
fent  mood  and  defire  reprefent  them. 
Wiihing  to  excite  a  high  fenfe  of  favour, 
he  believes  he  has  done  fo,  and  that  the 
gratifications  he  beflows  are  much  greater 
than  what  they  are.  He  is  the  more  liable 
to  this  felf-impofition,  that  many  of  thofe 
he  is  inclined  to  gratify,  are  no  lefs  lavifh 
of  their  adulation  than  he  is  of  his  for- 
tune. He  does  not  perceive  that  the 
raptures  they  exprefs  are  not  for-  tlie 
benefit  tbey  have  received,  but  for  what 
they  expert ;  and  imagines,  that  while  his 
chambers 

Blaze  with  lights,  and  bray  with  mjnftrelfy ; 

while 
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while  his  cellars  weep  "  with  drunken 
"  fpilth  of  wine ;"  while  he  is  giving 
away  horfes,  and  precious  ftones  j  enter- 
taining the  rulers  and  chief  men  of 
Athens,  he  fondly  fancies  that  he  is  kind- 
ling in  their  breafts  a  feiife  of  friendfhip 
and  obligation.  He  fondly  fancies,  that  in 
his  utmoft  need,  he  will  receive  from  them 
every  fort  of  afliftance  ;  and  without  re- 
ferve  or  reluctance,  lays  immediate  claim, 
to  their  bounty. 


•  You  to  Lord  Lucius  j 


To  Lord  Lucullus,  you — You  to  Sempronlus  : 

Command  me  to  their  loves— and  I  am  proud,  fay, 

That  my  occafions  have  found  time  to  ufe  them. 

Toward  a  fupply  of  money  :  let  ihe  requeft 

Be  fifty  talents. 

Go  you.  Sir,  tu  the  fenators, 

(Of  whom,  even  to  the  ftate's  beft  health,  I  have 

Deferved  this  hearing),  bid  them  fend  on  th'  Inftant^ 

A  thoufand  talents  to  me.  . 

VIII.  Need  we  be  furprifed  that  Timon, 

and  men   of  his   charader,   fhould  meet 

with  difappointment  ?      Howfoever   they 

G  3  may 
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may  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  believe 
they  are  moved  by  real  friendiliip,  and 
believe  that  they  are  conferring  real  be- 
nefits, the  reft  of  mankind  difcern,  and 
difapprove  of  their  conduct.  Even  thofe 
very  perfons,  v^ho,  by  adulation,  and  a 
mean  acceptance  of  favours,  have  contri- 
buted to  their  delufion,  feel,  or  conceive 
themfelves,  under  no  obligation.  The 
benefits  they  received  v^rere  unfolicited, 
or  unimportant;  and  the  friendftiip  of 
their  benefactor  w^as  not  fo  genuine  as  he 
believed.  Thus,  then,  Timon  demands  a 
requital  of  his  good  deeds  :  he  meets  with 
refufal ;  when  he  folicits  the  afFeitions  of 
his  profefling  friends,  he  is  anfwered  with 
coldnefs. 

Str.  Why,  this  is  the  world's  fport; 
And  juft  of  the  fame  piece  is  every  flatt'rer's  foul. 
—Timon  has  been  this  Lord's  father- 
He  ne'er  drinks, 

But  Timon's  filver  treads  upon  his  lip  ; 
And  yet,  (O  fee  the  monftroufnefs  of  man. 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  ihapc), 

He 
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He  doe?  deny  him>  in  refpedl  of  his, 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

There  is  no  one  pailage  in  the  whole 
tragedy  more  happily  conceived  and  ex- 
prefTed  than  the  condu(^  of  Timon's  flat- 
terers. Their  various  contrivances  to 
avoid  giving  him  afTiftance,  fhew  diver- 
fity  of  chara6ler  ;  and  their  behaviour  is 
well  contrafted,  by  the  fmcere  forrow  and 
indignation  of  Timon's  fervants.  They 
are  held  out  to  deferved  fcorn,  by  their 
eafy  belief  that  the  decay  of  their  bene- 
factor's fortunes  was  only  preterrded,  and 
by  their  confequent  renewal  of  mean  aiH- 
duities. 

IX.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that 
fuch  diiuppointment,  in  tempers  like  that 
of  Timon,  begets  not  only  refentment 
at  individuals,  but  averfion  at  all  man- 
kind. 

Timon  impofes  on  himfelf ;    and  while 

he  is  really  a6tuatcd  by  a  felfifh  paflion, 

fancies  himfelf  entirely  difmterefted.     Yet 

G  4  he 
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he  has  no  feleft  friends ;  and  no  parti- 
cular attachments.  He  receives  equally 
the  deferving  and  undeferving  ;  the  Gran- 
ger and  the  familiar  acquaintance.  Of 
confequence,  thofe  perfons  with  whom 
he  feems  intimate,  have  no  concern  in 
his  welfare ;  yet,  vainly  believing  that  he 
merits  their  afFe6lions,  he  folicits  their 
afTiftance,  and-^  fuftains  difappointment. 
His  refentment  is  roufed ;  and  he  fuffers 
as  much  pain,  though  perhaps  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  as,  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  a 
perfon  of  true  afFecSlion  would  fufFer, 
But  its  obje6l  is  materially  different.  For 
againft  whom  is  his  anger  excited  ?  Not 
againft  one  individual,  for  he  had  no  in- 
dividual attachment ;  but  againft  all  thofe 
who  occafioned  his  difappointment :  that 
is,  againft  all  thofe  who  were,  or  whom 
he  defired  ftiould  be,  the  obje<5ls  of  his 
beneficence;  in  other  words,  againft  alL 
mankind.  In  fuch  circumftances,  the 
violence  of  refentment  wiU  be  propor- 
tioned 
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tloned  to  original  fenfibility;  and  Shake- 
fpeare,  accordingly,  has  reprefented  the 
wrath  of  Timon  as  indulging  itfelf  in 
furious  invecSlive,  till  it  grows  into  lafting 
averfion. 

Tim.  Who  dares,  who  daresj 
In  purity  of  manhood  ftand  upright, 
And  fay,  this  man's  a  flatterer?     If  one  be^- 
So  are  they  all  j    for  every  greeze  of  fortune 
Is  fmotherM  by  that  below :   the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool  :   all  is  oblique-— 

'         Then  be  abhorr'd. 

All  feafts,  focieties,  and  throngs  of  men  ! 
His  femblable,  yea  himfelf,  Timon  difdains  ; 
Deftruftion  phang  mankind  !  Earth  give  me  roots ! 
Who  feeks  for  better  of  thee,  fauce  his  palate 
With  thy  moft  operant  poifon. 

The  fymptoms  already  mentioned  are 
numerous,  and  indicate  to  the  attentive 
obferver,  that  the  ftate  of  Timon's  mind 
is  more  diftempered  with  a  felfifh  paffion 
than  he  believes :  yet  the  poet,  by  a  de- 
vice fuited  to  his  own  mafterly  invention, 
contrives  an  additional  method  of  con- 
veying 
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veying  a  diftin6t  and  explicit  view  of  the 
real  defign.  Apemantus,  a  chara6ler  well 
invented  and  well  fupported,  has  no  other 
bufinefs  in  the  play,  than  to  explain  the 
principles  of  Timon's  conduit.  Kis  cy- 
nic furlinefs,  indeed,  forms  a  ftriking  con- 
trail to  the  fmoothnefs  of  Timon's  flat- 
terers ;  but  he  is  chiefly  confidered  as  un- 
veiling the  principal  charailer.  His  man- 
ners are  fierce ;  but  his  intentiojas  are 
friendly :  his  inve6lives  are  bitter ;  but 
his  remarks  are  true.  He  tells  the  flat- 
tering poet  who  had  written  a  panegyric 
pn  Timon,  that  he  was  worthy  of  him ; 
and  adds,  even  in  Timon's  prefence,  "  He 
''  that  loves  to  be  flattered,  is  worthy  of 
"  the  flatterer."  He  tells  Timon,  in- 
viting him  to  his  banquet — "  I  fcorn  thy 
*'meat;  'twould  choke  me,  for  I  fhould 
"  jie'er  flatter  thee."  Elfewhere  he  gives 
him  admonitions  to  the  very  fame  pur- 
pofe ;  and  finding  his  advice  undervalued, 
he  fubjoins  — "I  will  lock  ,thy  heaven 
Q  '     **  from 
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*'  from  thee  ;"  meaning,  as  a  commentator 
has  well  explained  it,  the  pleafure  of  being 
flattered.  He  afterwards  tells  him,  having 
followed  him,  neverthelefs,  into  his  folitude, 
with  intentions  of  rendering  him  fome 
afliftance ; 


What,  thlnkcfl: 


That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boift'rous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  fliirt  on  warm  ?  Will  thofe  mofs'd  treeSj 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  fkip  when  thou  point'ft  out  ?   Will  the  cold  brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  tafte. 
To  cure  thy  o'cr-night's  furfeit  ?  Call  the  creatures 
Whofe  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  fpite 
"Of  wrcckful  heaven,  whofe  bare  unhoufed  trunks 
To  the  conflifting  elements  expofed, 
Anfwcr  mere  nature — bid  them  flatter  thee—* 
O  !  thou  fhalt  find- 
There  are  few  inftances  of  a  dramatic 
character  executed   with   fuch   ftridl  re- 
gard to  unity  of  defign,  as  that  of  Timon. 
This  is  not  all.     It  is  not  enough  to  fay, 
that  all  the  parts  of  his  condud  are  con- 
fiftent,    ot   connedled    with   one   general 

prin- 
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principle.  They  have  an  union  of  a  more 
intimate  nature.  All  the  qualities  in  his 
character,  and  all  the  circumftances  in  his 
condu<S^5  lead  to  one  final  event.  They 
all  co-operate,  dire6lly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  accomplifhment  of  one  general  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  as  if  the  poet  had  propofed 
to  demonftrate,  how  perfons  of  good 
temper,  and  focial  difpofitions,  may  be- 
come mifanthropical.  He  afiumes  the 
focial  difpofitions  to  be  conftitutional, 
and  not  confirmed  by  reafoi^.  or  by  re- 
fieftion.  Fie  then  employs  the  love  of 
diftindlion  to  bring  about  the  conclufion. 
He  Ihevv^s  its  efFecSls,  in  fuperfeding  the 
influence  of  better  principles,  in  afiuming 
their  appearance,  and  fo,  in  eftablifhing  felf- 
deceit.  He  fhews  its  efFefts,  in  producing 
oftentation,  injudicious  profufion,  and  dif- 
appointment.  And  laftly,  he  fhev^s  how  its 
efFeCls  contributed  to  excite  and  exafpe- 
rate  thofe  bitter  feelings  which  eftraiiged 
Timon  from  all  mankind.      Timon,   at 

the 
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the  beginning  of  the  drama,  feems  alto- 
gether humane  and  affectionate  ;  at  the 
end  he  is  an  abfolute  mifanthrope.  Such 
oppofition  indicates  inconfiftency  of  cha- 
racter ;  unlefs  the  change  can  be  traced 
through  its  caufes  and  progrefs.  If  it 
can  be  traced,  and  if  the  appearance  fhall 
feem  natural,  this  afpe(3;  of  the  human 
mind  affords  a  curious  and  very  intcrefl- 
ing  fpeCtacle.  Obferve,  in  an  inflance 
or  two,  the  fine  lineaments  and  delicate 
fhadings  of  this  fmgular  characSler.  The 
poet  refufes  admiflion  even  to  thofe  cir- 
cumflances  which  may  be  fui table,  and 
confiflent  enough  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple ;  but  vvhich  would  rather  coincide 
with  the  main  defign,  than  contribute  to  its 
confummation.  llmon  is  lavifh  ;  but  he 
is  neither  diffolute  nor  intemperate.  He 
is  convivial ;  but  he  enjoys  the  banquet 
not  in  his  own,  but  in  the  pleafure  of  his 
guefls.  Though  he  difplays  the  pomp  of 
a  mafqucrade,  Phrynia  and  Timandria  are 

•in 
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in  the  train  not  of  Timon,  but  of  Alcibia- 
des.  He  tells  us,  alluding  to  the  corre6t- 
nefs  of  his  deportment, 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pafs'd  my  heart  j 
Unwifely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 

V/e  may  obferve,  too,  that  he  is  not  fo 
defirous  of  being  diflinguifhed  for  mere 
external  magnificence,  as  of  being  diftin- 
guiflied  for  courteous  and  beneficent  ac- 
tions. He  does  fome  good,  but  it  is  to  pro- 
cure diftin6lion  ;  he  folicits  diftindlion,  but 
it  is  by  doing  good. 

Upon  the  whole,  "  Shakefpeare,  in  his 
'*  Timon  of  Athens,  illuftrates  the  con- 
*'  fequences  of  that  inconfiderate  profufion 
"  which  has  the  appearance  of  liberality, 
"  and  is  fuppofed  by  tlie  inconfiderate  per- 
"  fon  himfelf  to  proceed  from  a  generous 
"  principle ;  but  which,  in  reality,  has  its 
"  chief  origin  in  the  love  of  diflindlion." 


ESSAY 


ESSAY         IV. 


ON       THE 

FAULTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE   Commentators  on  Shakefpeare 
have  been  accufed  of  blind  admira- 
tion.    They  are  charged  with  over-rating 
his  merits  ;   and   of  regarding  his   fault* 
with  excefTive  indulgence.     Only  the  laft 
part  of  the   charge   has  a  foundation   in 
juftice.     His  merits  have  never  been  over- 
rated.     The   ardours   of  poetical   fancy, 
the  energies  of  ftrong  expreffion,  and  un- 
rivalled  (kill    in    delineating    human   na- 
ture, belong  to  him  in  a  degree  fo  con- 
fpicuous,   as   to  juftify  the   warmell   ap- 
plaufes,  and  even  to  excufe,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  indulgence   fhewn  him  for  his 

tranf- 
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tranfgreifions.  Yet  his  traiifgreffions  are 
great :  nor  have  they  pafTed  altogether 
unnoticed.  Foreign  critics  have  afTailed 
him  with  virulence,  and  have  loaded  his 
faults  with  the  aggravations  of  national 
prejudice.  Even  in  Britain,  the  praife 
of  Shakefpeare  is  often  mingled  with  la- 
mentations for  his  offences.  His  inatten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  unity,  to  fay  nothing 
of  his  deviations  from  geographical  and 
hiftorical  truths  his  rude  mixture  of  tra- 
gic and  comic  fcenes ;  together  with  the 
vulgarity,  and  even  indecency  of  lan- 
guage, admitted  too  often  into  his  dia- 
logue, have  expofed  him  to  frequent  cen- 
fure.  To  cenfure  him  for  his  faults  is 
proper ;  it  is  even  neceflary ;  it  hinders 
blind  admiration  from  tainting  the  public 
tafte ;  for  offences  againft  tafte  are  more 
dangerous  in  men  of  genius,  than  in  other 
perfons;  and  the  undiftinguifhing  praifes 
fo    profufely    beftowed    on    Shakefpeare, 

have 
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have  contributed   a   good  deal  to  retard 
our  improvement  in  dramatical  writing. 

Is  it  then  polTible,  that  a  man  of  genius, 
eminently  confpicuous  in  one  of  the 
higheft  departments  of  elegant  compoli- 
tion,  can  trefpafs  againft  tafte ;  and  con- 
tribute, even  in  fine  v^riting,  to  pervert  the 
judgment?  Or  is  it  likely  that  tafte  and 
genius  fnould  depend  upon  different  prin- 
ciples ?  They  are,  no  doubt,  a-kin ;  yet 
they  are  not  fo  clofely  related,  as  that  they 
may  not  be  found  apart.  Many  men,  with- 
out poffefling  a  fingle  ray  of  invention,  can 
difcern  v/hat  is  excellent  in  fine  writing, 
and  even  feel  its  effedls.  But  is  it  probable, 
that  men  of  ardent  fancy,  of  active  inven- 
tion, endowed  with  talents  for  various  ex- 
preflion,  and  every  power  of  poetical  exe- 
cution, are  incapable,  even  in  their  own 
department,  of  perceiving,  or  feeling,  what 
IS  fair  or  fubllme  ?  Shall  the  fpefbator  be 
ravifhed  with  unfpeakable  tranfport;  and 
ftiall  the  breaft  of  him  who  com.munlcates 
raptur$  be  dark  or  joylefs  ?     SucK  afler- 

H  doA 
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tion  Is  certainly  bold ;  and  though  It  feems 
implied  in  the  charge  againft  Shakefpeare, 
it  muft  be  heard  with  reftri6tion. 

As  every  work  that  belongs  to  the 
imagination,  all  the  performances  of  the 
poet,  the  painter,  or  ftatuary,  confift  of 
parts,  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  them 
is  the  effe6i  of  thofe  parts  a£ting  in  pro- 
per union.  1  he  general  delightful  in- 
fluence of  fuch  combinations  may  be 
ftrongly  felt,  without  our  being  able  to 
diftlnguifti  their  component  members, 
whether  of  larger  or  of  lefs  dimenfion ; 
or  the  nature  of  the  relation  fubfifting 
between  them.  Many  tears  have  been 
ihed  for  the  fufferings  of  Jane  Shore  and 
Califta  i  yet  the  perfons"  who  have  {bed 
them  may  not  have  known  by  what  art 
they  were  lispved.  We  may  alfo  obfcrve, 
that  the  variety,  the  arrangement,  the 
proportions,  and  mutual  relations  of  thofe 
parts,  which,  united  in  a  fine  perform- 
ance, afford  us  fupreme  delight,  may  be 
feen  and  diftinguilhed  by  perfons,  who, 

from 
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from    infenfibility    natural    or    acquired 
•are    incapable    of  feeling   their  influence, 
or  of  perceiving  them  with  exquifite  plea* 
fure.     The  accomplished  critic  muft  both 
feel  what  is  excellent,  and  difcern  its  na- 
ture.    Yet,  there  are  critics  who  difcern, 
and  never  feem  to  have  felt.     But,  befides 
feeling  and  difcernment,  a  certain  portion 
of  knowledge    is    indifpenfably   requifite: 
for  offences  againft  hiflorical,  or  obvious 
philofophical   truths,  either   in  thofe  that 
perform  a  work,  or  in  thofe  that  judge 
of  a  performance,  cannot  fail  of  exciting 
difguft.       Thus,    confummate    taire    re- 
quires  that    we    be    capable    of    hding 
what  is   excellent;   that  we   be  capable, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  difcerning  the  parts, 
and  correfpondence   of  parts,    which,   in 
Works  of  invention,  occafion  excellence; 
and  that  we  have  competent  knowledge  in 
thofe  things  which  are  the  fubjeas  of  an 
artift's  labour. 

Now,   every  man  of  poetic  invention 

muft  receive  exquifite  pleafure   in   coii- 

H  2  tern- 
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templating   the   great   and  the   beautiful 
both  of  art  and  of  nature.     He  pofTefles 
tafte,  in  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  feehng  ; 
and  in  fo  far  as  a  familiar  acquaintance 
v/ith    beauty   confers    improvement,     his 
tafte   will   improve.     But  he   may   want 
difcernment:   for  though   the    powers   of 
difcernment  are  beftowed  by  nature,  yet 
their    perfection    depends    upon    culture. 
He  may  not  perceive  proportion  or  union 
of  parts   in  thofe   things   that  give  him 
pleafure  ;   he  may  be  totally  ignorant  of 
every  fa(?t  concerning  them,  except  in  fo 
far   as   they    work    immediately    on  his 
fenfesj   and  thus,  in  fo  far  as  tafte  de- 
pends upon  intelleaual  improvement,  he 
is  certainly  defeaive.     He  may  weep  for 
the  death  of  Laufus,  as  related  by  Virgil, 
without   obfer\'ing   that    the   Ikill   of  the 
poet,     in  feleding   and    arranging   thofe 
images   that  excite   kindred  emotions,  is 
the  magic  power  that  affefts  him.     He 
may  be  moved  with  an  interefting  ftory 
of  a  Bohemian  Princefs,  and  not  know 

that 
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that  no  fuch  Princefs  exifted,  or  that  Bo- 
hemia is  not,  according  to  Shakefpeare's 
reprefentation,  a  maritime  country.-— 
Thus,  with  matchlefs  pathetic  abilities, 
with  uncommon  ardour  of  fancy,  and 
force  of  expreffion,  he  may  delineate  the 
fufferings  of  kings  and  of  princes  ;  but  by 
miftaking  hiftorical  fa6ls,  and  ftill  more, 
by  blending  incongruous  emotions,  he 
may  excite  fuch  difgufl  as  fhall  dirainilh 
the  pleafure  he  would  have  given  us  ;  and 
occafion  our  regret,  that  his  knowledge 
had  not  been  more  extenfive,  or  his  cri- 
tical difcernment  more  improved. 

But  will  not  his  feelings  preferve 
him  from  error  ?  Will  not  their  imme- 
diate and  lively  interpofiticn  irradiate  his 
mind,  and  give  him  a  clearer  view  of  the 
juftnefs  and  truth  of  things,  than  he  can 
receive  from  metaphyfical  reafoning  or 
dry  difquifition  ?  Surely  no  feelings  can 
communicate  the  knowledge  of  fa£ts ; 
and  though  fenfibility  of  foul  iriay  difpofe 
the  mind  to  a  readier  difcernment  of  re- 
H  3  lation 
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lation  and  conne6lion,  in  the  objecSls  of 
our  attention,  yet  it  is  not  by  fenfibility 
alone  that  we  are  capable  of  difcerning. 
But  allowing  it  to  be  fo;    allowing  that 
there  may  be  fome  fpirits  fo  finely  fram- 
ed, that,  with  powers  of  a£tive  invention, 
they  can,  independent  of  cool  difquifition, 
and   without    enquiring   after  union   and 
relation  of  parts,  feel,  by  immediate  im- 
pulfe,   every  efFe6t  of  the  moft  exqulfite 
arrangement;  and  be   able,  by  attending 
to   the   degrees  of  pleafure   they  receive, 
to   afcertain   the   precife   proportion,    the 
abundance,  or  defe6i:  of  excellence,  in  a 
work :    admitting   the   pofiibility  of  fuch 
endowment,   he  who  is  thus  highly  dif- 
tinguifhed,  is  not,  by  means  of  this  con- 
ftitution,  exempt  from  error;    he   is  not 
placed   beyond    the    ri(k    of   misjudging, 
nor  rendered  incapable  of  feeling   amifs. 
He  cannot  be  fure  of  hh  feelings.     They 
are   of    a   fhifting    and    verfatile   nature. 
1  hey  depend  on  the  prefent  humour,    or 
Hate  of  mind;    and  who  can  fay  of  the 

prefent 
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prefent  humour,  it  will  laft  for  a  moment? 
Who  can  aflure  us,  efpecially  if  we  alpire 
at  the  honour  of  extreme  fenfibility  and 
exquifite  nerves,   that  our  prefent  mood 
(hall   not   be   totally  different  from   that 
which   fhall   follow?     If  fo,   the   colours 
and  attitudes  of  things  fhall  feem  totally 
changed :     we    jQiall    feel    very   different 
emotions,     and    entertain    very    oppofite 
fentiments.      Could  the   man  of   genius 
depend  on  his  feelings ;   could  he  afTure 
himfelf  that  no  contrary   motions  would 
oppofe  the  natural  tendencies  of  a  delicate 
fpirit;    or,  in   particular,  that  the   influ- 
ence of  fafhion  fhould  never  efface  from 
his  heart  the  true  impreflions  of  beauty ; 
or  that  the  authority  of  maxims,  fpecious 
or  ill  explained,  fhould  never  pervert  the 
operations   of  fancy;    he  might  proceed 
with  impetuous   career ;    and,  guided   by 
the   pleafmg   irradiations   of  feeling,     he 
might  fcorn  the  toil  of  that  minute  atten- 
tion by  v/hich  alone  he  might  gain  dif- 
H  4  cernment. 
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cernment.  Were  there  no  adverfe  cur- 
rents, ftrong,  but  of  filent  progrefs;  no 
fhlfting  gales  to  drive  him  out  of  his 
courfe,  or  no  clouds  to  obfcure  the  face 
of  the  fky,  he  might  give  full  fcope  to 
his  fails,  and,  obferving  no  other  direc- 
tion than  the  beams  of  fome  bright  con- 
flellation,  he  might  proceed  on  a  profper- 
ous  voyage,  and  land  at  length  on  fome 
blifsful  ifland.  But  he  has  to  encounter 
oppofmg  currents,  to  contend  with  im- 
petuous tempefts ;  his  guiding  ftar  may 
be  involved  in  a  ftorm,  and  his  burnifhed 
veflel  may  be  daflied  upon  rocks,  or  fhip- 
wrecked  on  dangerous  fands. 

The  man  of  true  tafte  muft  not  only 
be  capable  of  feeling,  but  of  judging.  He 
muft  afcertain  his  feelings.  He  muft  dif- 
tinguifh  thofe  that  are  juft  and  natural, 
from  thofe  that  are  fpurious.  He  muft 
have  fteady  principles  of  judgment ;  and 
eftablifh  a  rule  of  belief  to  which  his 
underftanding  may  for  ever  appeal,  and 

-fet 
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fet  at  defiance  the  efFe6ls  of  fleeting  emo- 
tion.    We  are   not  always  in  the  fame 
ftate  of  mind  ;    we  are  more  fufceptible  at 
one  time  than   another :    even  the  fame 
appearance  fhall  at  difFerent  moments  af- 
fect us  differently ;   and  we  ftiall  be  capa- 
ble  of  relifhing  at  one  time,  what,  in  a 
lefs   happy    mood,  would   ha^^e   given   us 
no  fort  of  pleafure.     Nay,  our  fenfibility 
may  be,   occafionally,  not  only  dull,  but 
fickly ;    and  we  may  be  apt  to  find  plea- 
fure  in   thofe   things,    which,    in   them- 
felves,  are  neither   wholefome  nor  inno- 
cent.    Add   to  this,  that  feelings  of  re- 
fpe6l  for    celebrated    characP.ers    may  be 
as   powerful   in    our    minds   as   thofe   of 
beauty  and  harmony  ;   or  the  authority  of 
a  favourite  critic  may  feduce  us  into  er- 
roneous opinions.     Thus   it  is    mp.nifeft-, 
that  trufting  to  feeling  alone,  our  judg- 
ments may  be  capricious,   unfteady,  and 
inconfiftent. 

It  is  in  morals  as  In  criticifm.     Our 
judgments,    and  our  condu6t,    muft  be 

eftablifhed 
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eftablifhed  upon  thofe  maxims  that  may 
have  been  fuggefted  by  feeling,  but  which 
muft  derive  their  force  and  {lability  from 
reafon  and  deep  reflection.  We  muft 
have  certain  rules  to  direct  our  deport- 
ment, in  thofe  moments  of  languor  and 
derelidion,  vi^hen  the  heart  feels  not  the 
prefent  influence  of  compailion,  tender- 
nefs,  and  fuch  amiable  difpofitions  as 
produce  excellent  condu(fl.  Thofe  ce- 
leflial  vifitants  do  not  fojourn  continually 
in  the  human  breaft.  Reafon,  therefore, 
and  reflection,  ought  to  preferve  fuch 
tokens  and  memorials  of  their  pleafmg 
intercourfe,  as  fhall  make  us,  in  their 
abfence,  a6t  in  full  confidence  that  they 
are  congenial  w^ith  our  nature,  and  vi^ill 
again  return.  By  this  due  recolleCtion, 
they  w^ill  be  induced  to  return ;  and,  per- 
haps, to  dvi^ell  in  our  breafts  for  ever. 
But,  vi^ithout  fuch  refolutions;  without 
a£ting  as  if  we  felt  compaflion  and  hu- 
manity,  in  the  hope  tliat  we  fhall  really 

feel 
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feel  them ;  and  without  rendering  the 
fenfe  of  duty  an  eftablifhed  principle  of 
action,  we  fhall,  in  moments  of  feeble 
coldnefs,  be  not  only  feeble,  but  felfifh; 
and  not  only  cold,  but  inhuman.  Our 
reafon  will  be  of  no  other  fervice,  than 
to  aflift  or  juftify  the  perverfe  inclina- 
tion; and  a  habit  of  callous  infenfibility 
may  thus  be  contra6led.  It  is  needlefs 
to  purfue  the  refemblance.  It  might 
eafily  be  (hewn,  that  in  the  condu6l  of 
life,  no  lefs  than  in  our  judgments  con- 
cerning fine  compofition,  if  we  have  no 
determined  principles,  independent  of  pre- 
fent  emotion,  our  deportment  will  be  capri- 
cious, unfteady,  and  inconfiftent*. 

In  particular,  the  man  of  mere  fenfibi- 
lity,  who  has  not  eftablifhed  to  himfelf, 
either  in  morals  or  In  criticifm,  any  rule 
of  immutable  conduct,  and  who  depends 
on  feeling  alone  for  the  propriety  of  his 

judg- 

*  See  the  EfTay  on  Lear. 
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Judgments,  may  be  mifled  by  the  appli- 
cation of  thofe  general  rules  that  direcl 
the  conduct  of  others.  His  bofom  is  not 
always  equally  fufceptible  of  fine  emo- 
tion ;  yet,  under  the  neceflity  of  a£ling 
or  of  judging,  and  in  a  moment  of  dreary 
dereli6iion,  fbrfaken  for  a  time  by  thofe 
boafted  feelings  that  are  the  guides  of  his 
life,  he  will  te  spt  to  follow  the  fafli ion ; 
or,  apprehending  that  he  is  condu6Hng 
himfelf  according  to  thofe  well-eftablifh- 
•ed  principles  that  influence  men  of  worth, 
'he  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  error.  This 
will  be  particularly  the  cafe,  if  any  maxim 
is  held  forth  as  a  rule  of  conduft,  pro- 
ceeding upon  rational  views,  and  coincid- 
ing in  genera]  with  the  prepofTeiTions  of 
.fenlibility ;  but  which  requiring  to  be 
attentively  fludied,  well  underftood,  and 
admitted  with  due  extenfion,  may,  never- 
•thelefs,  be  exprefled  in  ilich  general  terms, 
•with  fo  much  brevity,  and  apparently  of 
iuch  eafy    comprehenfjon,   as    that  it  is 

often 
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often  adopted  without  due  extenfion; 
without  being  ftudied  or  underftood. 
Moreover,  the  warmeft  advocate  for  the 
powers  of  feeling  will  allow,  that  they 
are  often  attended  with  diftruft,  hefita- 
tion,  and  fomething  like  confcious  weak- 
nefs.  Hence  it  is,  that  perfons  of  mere 
fenfibility  are  ready  to  avail  themfelves 
of  any  thing  like  a  general  maxim,  which 
falls  in  with  tl:ieir  own  inclinations;  and 
having  no  general  maxim  which  is  really 
their  own,  afcertained  and  eftabliihed  by 
their  own  experience  and  reflection,  they 
will  be  apt  to  embrace  the  dictates  of 
others.  Thus  even  an  excellent  rule,  ill 
underftood,  will  confequently  be  ill  ap- 
plied, and  inftead  of  guiding  men  aright, 
will  lead  them  into  the  mazes  of  error. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  and  fhall  now 
endeavour  to  Iliuftrate,  that  the  greateft 
blemiflies  in  Shakefpeare  have  proceeded 
from  his  want  of  confummate  tafte. 
Having  no  perfect  difcernment,  proceed- 


ing 
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ing  from  rational  inveftigatlon,  of  the 
true  caufe  of  beauty  in  poetical  compo- 
fition,  he  had  never  eftablifhed  in  his 
mind  any  fyftem  of  regular  procefs,  or 
any  ftandard  of  dramatic  excellence.  He 
felt  the  powerful  effects  of  beauty;  he 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  feeling ;  but 
was  apt  to  be  mifled  by  thofe  general 
maxims,  which  are  often  repeated,  but 
ill  underftood  -,  which  have  foundation  in 
truth,  but  muft  be  followed  with  cau- 
tion. 

No  maxim  has  been  more  frequently 
repeated,  and  more  ftrongly  enforced  upon 
poets,  than  that  which  requires  them  to 
"  follow  nature.'*  The  greateft  praife 
they  expeft  is,  that  their  reprefentations 
are  natural ;  and  the  greateft  cenfure 
they  dread  is,  that  their  conduit  is  op- 
pofite.  It  is  by  this  maxim  that  the  er- 
rors of  Shakefpeare  have  been  defended; 
and  probably  by  this  maxim  he  was  per- 
verted. "  Can  we  fuppofe,"  it  may  be 
3  faid, 
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fald,  "  that  the  ruin  of  kings,  and  the 
"  downfal  of  kingdoms,  have  been  ac  - 
"  compHlhed  merely  by  heroes  and 
"  princes  ?  May  not  inferior  agents,  and 
"  even  the  meaneft  of  mankind,  have 
*'  contributed  to  fuch  cataftrophe  ?  Or 
"  can  v/e  fuppofe,  that  during  the  pro- 
"  grefs  of  great  events,  none  of  the  real 
"  agents  have  ever  fmiied,  or  have  ever 
"  indulged  themfelves  in  trifling;  dif- 
"  courfe  ?  Aluft  they  maintain,  during 
"  the  whole  performance,  the  moft  uni- 
"  form  gravity  of  aipect,  and  folemn 
"  ftate  of  demeanour  ?  Is  it  not  natural, 
"  if  a  grave  muft  be  dug  for  a  dead  body, 
"  that  the  grave-diggers  he  perfons  of 
"  the  loweft  rank ;  and  if  fo,  that  their 
*'  converfation  be  fuited  to  their  condi- 
*'  tion  ?  Of  confeqiience,  the  language 
"  of  Tragedy  will  not  always  maintain 
"the  fame  dignity  of  exprefHon.  Even 
"  kings  and  queens,  moved  by  fome 
"violent    paflion,    will    be    inclined    to 

"  fpeak 
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"  fpeak  like  their  fubjects,  and  utter 
"  terms,  that,  to  very  delicate  critics, 
,''  may  feem  ill  fuited  to  their  rank.  So- 
''  lemn  ftatefmen  may  indulge  in  trivial 
*•'  garrulity ;  and  grave  fenators  may  a6l 
"  or  fpeak  like  the  vulgar.  Nov^,  is 
"  not  the  poet  to  follow  nature  ?  And  if 
"  he  is  to  reprefent  perfons  in  the  higheft 
"  departments  of  life,  muft  he  not  re- 
"  prefent  them  in  their  real  appearance? 
"  Or  muft  they  be  totally  difguifed,  re- 
"  fined,  and  exalted,  according  to  the  en- 
"  thufiafm  of  a  glowing  fancy?" — It  is 
in  this  manner  that  the  mixture  of  tragic 
with,  comic  fcenes,  and  the  grofs  vulga- 
rity of  language  to  which  our  poet^ 
notwithftanding  his  amazing  powers  of 
exprelTion,  too  often  defcends,  are  de- 
fended ;  and,  perhaps,  as  was  already 
mentioned,  fome  confiderations  of  this 
fort  have  been  the  caufe  of  his  errors. 
Indeed,  tlie  fa61:s  in  this  fuppofed  de- 
fence   are    admitted.       Perfons    of  high 

rank, 
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rank,  in  the  execution  of  great  under- 
takings, may  employ  mercenary  and  vul- 
gar engines;  and  may  adapt  their  con- 
verfation  to  the  meaneft  of  their  aflbciates. 
Mighty  men  may  be  coarfe  and  ofFenfive; 
grave  fenators  may,  like  fome  of  thofe 
reprefented  by  Otway,  be  contemptibly 
fenfual;  and  even  an  Englifh  Princefs, 
agreeably  to  the  reprefentation  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  addrelTed  by  a  deformed  and  loath- 
fome  lover,  may  fpit  in  his  face,  and  call 
him  "  hedge-hog."  A  Roman  matron, 
difputing  with  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  were  perfecuting  her  fon  to  death, 
might  with  propriety  enough  have  called 
them  "  cats."  A  fenator  of  Rome,  in 
the  midft  of  much  civil  diflention,  might 
have  faid  of  himfelf,  that  "  he  was  a 
"  humorous  patrician,  and  one  that 
"  loved  a  cup  of  hot  wine  without 
"  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber;"  or  in  a  de- 
bate with  the  above-mentioned  tribunes, 
he  might  tell  them,  that  they,  "  racked 
I  « Rome 
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"  Rome  to  make  coals  cheap  j"  or,  with 
perfect  confifleiicy  of  charafter,  and  truth 
of  defcription,  while,  in  a  deep  tragedy, 
he  is  delineating  the  referve  of  a  difcon- 
tented  general,  he  might  fay  of  him,  that 
*'  the  tartnefs  of  his  face  fours  ripe 
*'  grapes  ;  that  his  hum  is  like  a  battery ; 
"  and  that  he  fits  in  his  flate  like  a 
"  thing  made  for  Alexander.'*  All  thefe 
things  may  have  happened,  and  as  they 
may  happen  again,  they  may  be  termed 
natural.  Yet,  I  conceive  that  the  folemn, 
in  dramatical  compolition,  fliould  be  kept 
apart  from  the  ludicrous ;  that  Shake- 
/peare,  by  confounding  them,  has  incur- 
red merited  cenfurej  and  that  he  pro- 
bably fell  into  error  by  following  the  au- 
thority of  inexplicit,  or  unexamined  de- 
crees. 

There  is  a  certain  confiftency  of  paf- 
fion,  emotion,  and  fentiment,  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  fine  writing ;  not  lefs  important 
than  unity  of  adion,  and  of  much  greater 

con- 
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confequence    than    the    unities   either  of 
time  or  of  place.     The  mind  is  not  only 
pained  by  feelings  difagreeable  in  them- 
felves,    but,    independent   of  their   parti- 
cular character  and  effeft,  it  is  pained  by 
being  diilrac^ted  and  harafTed.     Now,  this 
difcompofure     is     produced,    if    oppofite 
feelings,  though  in  themfelves  agreeable, 
are  poured  in  upon  us  at  once,  or  in  im- 
mediate fuccefTion.     As  the   tendency  of 
thefe  difTonant  emotions  is  to  deftroy  one 
another,    the   mind,    during   the   conteft, 
is   in   a   ftate   of  difti-a6lion.      Nor  can 
either  of  the  contending  feelings  accom- 
pliih  their  full  efFed;   for  the  attention  is 
too  equally    divided    between  them,    or 
transferred  fo  rapidly  from  ore  objed  to 
another,    that    the    pleafure    they   would 
yield  is  imperf-d.     Add  to  this,  that  in 
cafes  of  fuch  diforder,  the  finer  feeling  is 
generally  overpowered  by  the  coarfer  and 
more  tumultuous.     A  ludicrous  charac- 
ter,  or   incident,   introduced   into   a  pa- 
I  2  tlietic 
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thetic  fcene,  will  draw  the  chief  attention 
to    itfelf;     and  by    ill-timed    merriment^ 
banifh  the  fofter  pleasures.     This  fubjed 
will  receive  more  illuftration,   if  we  at- 
tend to  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  authors  who 
have   underftood   and    availed   themfelves 
of  the  foregoing  maxim.     From  this  pro- 
ceeds the  chief  merit  of  Milton's  L' Al- 
legro and  II  Penforofo.     Intending  in  his 
L' Allegro     to     excite     chearfulnefs,     he 
deals   folely   in   chearful  objefts:    intend- 
ing in  his  II  Penforofo  to  promote  a  me- 
lancholy mood,  he  has  recourfe  to  thofe. 
images  only  that  are  conne6ted  with  foli- 
tude  and  gloomy  filence.     If  you  would 
make  us  weep  with  companion,   do  not 
ftrive  at  the  fame  inftant  to  convulfe  us 
with  laughter.     Or  if  you  mean  to  exalt 
your  audience   v/ith   folemn  and  fublime 
devotion,     you    will    not   addrefs     them 
with    fantaftic    levity,    nor    amufe    them 
with  a  merry  tune.     The  propriety  of  ad- 
hering to  one  leading  idea,  or  in  othec 

words, 
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T^vords,  of  moving  the  mind  by  one  par- 
•ticular  fet  of  feelings,  has  been  attended 
to  in  other  imitative  arts.  We  find  no- 
thing in  mufic  or  painting,  fo  inconfiilent 
•as  the  diffonant  mixture  of  fentinlents 
and  emotions  io  frequent  in  Englifh 
tragedy.  The  improvers  in  gardening 
■are  attentive  to  tlie  fame  obfervances. 
I'hey  tell  us,  with  great  juftice,  that  in 
a  foiemn  fcene,  every  thing  light  and  airy 
fhould  be  concealed  and  removed;  that 
where  fublimity  ^onftitutes  the  chief  ex- 
preilion,  every  circumftance  fhould  be 
great  or  terrific;  and,  in  general,  that 
all  lubordinatc  incidents  fliould  be  fuited 
to  the  reigning  character*.  Even  Shake- 
fpeare  himfelf,  in  many  brilliant  paiTages, 
where  iie  follows  the  guidance  of  genius 
alone,  or  of  unperverted  fenfibility,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  thofe  detached  pafTages  that 
^re  ufually  mentioned  as  poflefling  fingu- 
I  3  lar 

*  See  '<  Obfcrvatlons  on  Modcra  Gardening,"  Sec.  50. 
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Jar  excellence,  a£ls  in  perfect  confiftency 
with  thefe  obfervations.  Every  circum- 
ftance  in  his  defcription  of  departed  fpi- 
ritSj  in  "  Meafure  for  Meafure,"  without 
fuggefting  noifome,  difgufting  objects,  are 
dire6Lly  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with 
delightful  awe. 

Now,  if  confiflency  of  feeling  and  fen- 
timent  is  to  be  obferved  in  fine  writing, 
it  will  afFe£t  our  imitations  of  nature.  It 
will  lead  us  to  bring  more  fully  into  view, 
than  in  the  original,  thofe  things  that 
carry  forward,  or  coincide  with,  our  pur- 
pofe;  and  to  conceal  thofe  circumftances 
which  may  be  of  an  oppofite  or  unfuitable 
tendency.  If  we  would  defcribe  a  chear- 
ful  landfcape,  we  will  avoid  mentioning 
the  gloomy  forefts,  or  deep  morafles, 
which  may  a(3:ually  exift  in  it.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  would  difpofe  our  audience 
to  entertain  fentiments  of  veneration  for 
fome  refpedlable  perfonage,  we  will  throw 
into  the  fhade  thofe  levities  which  may 

have 
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have  place  in  the  charadler,  but  which 
leflen  his  dignity.  In  the  Mions  of  the 
poet  it  is  allowable,  not  only  to  veil  in- 
firmities, or  to  foften  and  conceal  harfli  or 
unbending  features,  but  from  the  ftore- 
houfes  of  fancy  and  obfervatlon  to  make 
fuch  additions,  both  to  the  landfcape  and  to 
the  character,  as  {hall  equally  promote  our 
pleafure  and  our  efteem. 

Does  this  rule,  then,  contradict  the 
great  maxim  of  following  nature  ?  Or  is 
there  any  neceflity  impofed  upon  us,  of 
adopting  the  one  and  rejecting  the  other? 
If  fo,  to  which  fhall  we  yield  the  preference  ? 
We  are  not,  however,  reduced  to  this  dif- 
ficulty. We  may  both  follow  nature, 
not,  indeed,  as  fcrvile  copyifls,  but  as  free 
difciples;  and  preferve  at  the  fame  time 
confiftency  of  feeling  and  exprefiion. — 
When  a  judicious  improver  covers  a 
bleak  heath  with  enlivening  groves,  or 
removes  the  dresjinefs  of  a  noifome  fen, 
by  changing  it  into  a  lovely  lake,  inter- 
I  4  fperfeJ 
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fperfed  with  iflands,  can  we  accufe  him 
of  departing  from  nature  ?  Indeed  he 
varies  her  appearance,  but  at  the  fame 
time  improves  them,  and  renders  them 
more  agreeable  to  our  conceptions  of  ex- 
cellence. In  like  manner,  the  poet  who 
excludes  from  tragedy  mean  perfoiis  and 
vulgar  language,  becaufe  they  are  diflbnant 
to  the  general  tone  of  his  work,  neither 
violates  nature,  nor  trefpafles  againll  the 
great  obligation  he  is  under  of  affording  us 
pleafure. 

Now,  though  the  fpirit  of  this  impor- 
tant rule  has  at  all  times  operated  on  the 
pra£lice  of  eminent  writers,  and  hath 
even,  on  many  occafions,  influenced  the 
daring,  but  delicate  fancy  of  Shakcfpeare ; 
yet,  in  fo  far  as  I  recolle<3:,  the  rule  itfelf 
has  feldom  been  confidered  by  the  authors 
or  judges  of  dramatic  writing,  in  Britain, 
as  of  inviolable  obligation.  Thus,  the 
maxim  of  following  nature,  a  maxim  moft 
important   in    itfelf,    and   almoft   coeval 

with 
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-with  fine  writing,  has  been  received  with- 
out proper  extcnfion:  for  it  has  com- 
monly been  conceived,  that  by  the  term 
Nature,  as  ufed  by  the  critics,  we  are  to 
underitand  the  real  appearances  of  things 
as  they  exift  originally,  and  unimproved 
'by  human  art.  According  to  this  ac- 
count, a  tree  with  luxuriant  branches, 
and  that  has  never  been  pruned,  is  natu- 
ral. Neverthelefs,  we  may  collect  from 
the  foregoing  remarks,  that  this  ex- 
planation is  by  far  too  limited.  The 
human  mind  is  capable  of  difcerning  and 
conceiving  excellence,  fuperior  to  any 
thing  we  have  ever  beheld.  This  excel- 
lence, however,  does  not  belong  to  new 
objedts,  but  to  the  improved  and  exalted 
Hate  of  thofe  things  with  which  we  are 
already  acquainted.  We  cannot  imagine 
a  new  race  of  animated  beings,  different 
in  every  refpecl,  except  that  of  anima- 
tion alone,  from  the  living  creatures  that 
we  alr<^ady  kn^W3   t>ut  we  can  conceive 

tkc 
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the  prefent  inhabitants  of  our  planet  ex- 
alted to  a  degree  of  perfection  far  fupe- 
rior  to  any  of  the  human  race.  This  idea 
of  excellence,  therefore,  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind:  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
formed  may  eafily  be  traced;  and  thofe 
reprefentations  of  external  things,  wliich 
differ  from  the  real  appearance,  but  coin- 
cide with  our  notions  of  improvement, 
are  to  be  held  natural.  This  may  receive 
flill  farther  illuflration.  If  by  nature  we 
are  to  underftand  the  original,  unim- 
proved appearance  of  things,  the  wild 
American  favage  is  more  according  to  na- 
ture than  the  civilized  European.  Yet, 
will  any  one  be  bold  enough  to  ajffirm, 
that  a  mind  highly  improved  and  adorned 
with  fcience,  is  in  a  ftate  that  is  unnatu- 
ral ?  Neither  fhall  we  fay  fo  of  the  tree 
which  is  pruned  and  grafted,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  bearing  fruit;  and  which,  left  to 
its  original  luxuriancy,  would  fhoot  away 
into   ufelefs  foliage.      By  the  culture  of 

mind, 
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mind,  and  by  the  improvement  of  exter- 
nal obje6ls,  that  excellence  which  we 
conceive,  is  in  part  attained,  and  is  held 
to  be  according  to  nature.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  pronounce  of  that  fuperior  ex- 
cellence which  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tained, and  which  hitherto  exifts  only  in 
idea,  that  it  is  unnatural.  Now,  the  rule 
of  following  nature  having  probably  been 
underftood  by  Shakefpeare  in  a  fenfe  too 
limited,  has  betrayed  him  into  thofe  enor- 
mities that  have  incurred  fo  much  cen- 
fure.  Even  his  difplay  of  character  has 
fometimes  been  injured  in  its  effect,  by 
this  undeviating  attachment  to  real  ap- 
pearance :  and  though,  like  Polonius, 
ftatefmen  and  courtiers  may,  on  various 
occafions,  be  very  wife  and  very  foolifli; 
yet,  whatfoever.  indulgence  may  be  fhewn 
to  the  ftatefmen  and  courtiers  of  real  life, 
thofe  of  the  drama  muft  be  of  an  uniform 
and  confiftent  conduft.  Indeed,  in  co- 
medy, there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them 

from 
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from  appearing  as  ludicrous  as  in  real  life, 
or' as  the  poet  pleafes. 

The  other  blemifhes  in  Shakefpeare  are 
lefs  enormous ;  and  proceed  chiefly  from 
his  want  of  critical  and  hiflorical  know- 
ledge ;  or  from  want  of  anxiety  in  cor- 
recting his  works.  Had  he  been  well 
acquainted  v/ith  the  poets  and  critics  of 
antiquity,  he  would  probably  have  been 
more  attentive  to  unity,  and  ftudied  greater 
fimplicity  in  the  form  of  his  fables.  Not 
that  he  would  have  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  ancient  poets,  in  its  fulleft  ex- 
tent ;  for  this  would  have  been  too  oppo- 
fite  to  the  public  tafte,  and  too  incon- 
fiftent  with  his  own  luxuriant  fancy.  We 
may  alfo  add,  that  fome  departure  from 
the  ftrift  rules  of  unity  ena6ted  by  an- 
cient critics,  and  fome  deviation  from  the 
'fimplicity  of  Grecian  poets,  is  no  lois 
to  the  drama.  Shakefpeare,  however,  by 
having  known  them,  and  by  having  ad- 
hered to  them  in  fome  degree,  would  have 

been 
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heen  lefs  irregular  and  incoherent  In 
like  manner,  by  having  been  more  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  hiftory,  he  would 
not  have  reprefented  Alexander  the  Great 
as  exifting  prior  to  the  age  of  Coriolanus  ; 
nor  would  he  have  reprefented  the  Roman 
matrons,  in  the  days  of  Menenius  Agrippa, 
as  employing  themfelves  in  fewing  cam- 
brick  ;  nor  would  he  have  mentioned  the 
tribunes  of  the  Roman  people  as  judges  in 
the  courts  of  juftice,  or  even  at  great  pains 
to  lower  the  price  of  coals ;  nor  would  he 
have  infinuated  that  the  Volfcians,  either 
before  or  after  eating,  were  accuftoraed  to 
fay  grace. 

Yet,  glaring  as  thefe  faults  may  ap- 
pear, poets  of  no  fmall  reputation  have  been 
fo  far  feduced,  by  the  example  of  Shake- 
fpeare  coinciding  with  the  tafte  of  the 
times,  that  they  have  imitated,  or  at  leaft 
not  avoided,  the  very  grofTeft  of  his  enor- 
mities. Otway  and  Southern  are  re- 
markable inilances.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  of   fervice    to    the    improvement  of 

fine 
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fine  writing,  not  only  to  illuftrate  the 
great  merits  of  Shakefpeare,  and  to  Ihew 
in  what  manner  his  delineations  of  hu- 
man nature  may  affift  the  philofopher; 
but  alfo  with  candour,  and  the  deference 
due  to  his  fuperior  genius,  to  have  pointed 
out  his  defe6ls,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
their  caufes.  In  this  inveftigation,  the 
train  of  thought,  independent  of  digref- 
fion  or  illuftration,  is  according  to  the 
following  arrangement. 

As  the  works  of  ima(2;ination  confift  of 
parts,  the  pleafure  they  yield  is  the  ef- 
fe(Sl  of  thofe  parts  united  in  one  defign. 
This  efFe£l  may  be  felt;  the  relations  of 
Inferior,  component  parts,  may  be  dif- 
cerned;  and  their  nature  may  he  known. 
Tafte  is  perfect,  when  fenfibility,  dif- 
cernment,  and  knowledge,  are  united. 
Yet,  they  are  not  indifpenfably  united 
in  the  man  of  poetic  invention.  He 
muft  pofTefs  fenfibility  ;  but  he  may  want 
knowledge  and  difcernment.  He  will 
thus  be  liable  to  error.     Guided  folcly 

by 
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by  feeling,  his  judgment  will  be  un- 
fteady ;  he  will,  at  periods  of  languor, 
become  the  flave  of  authority,  or  be  fe- 
duced  by  unexamined  maxims.  Shake- 
(peare  was  in  this  fituation.  Endowed 
with  genius,  he  pofTeffed  all  the  taftc 
that  depended  on  feeling.  But  unin>- 
proved  by  the  difcernment  of  the  philo- 
fophical,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  learned 
critic,  his  fenfibility  was  expofed  to  per- 
verfion.  He  was  mifled  by  the  general 
maxim  that  required  him  to  "  follow 
"  nature."  He  obferved  the  rule  in  a 
limited  fenfe.  He  copied  tliC  reality  of 
external  things ;  but  difregarded  that  idea 
of  excellence  which  feems  inherent  in  the 
human  mind.  The  rule,  in  its  extended 
acceptation,  requires,  that  objects  intended 
to  pleafe,  and  intereft  the  heart,  fhould 
produce  their  effect,  by  correfponding  or 
confonant  feelings.  Now,  this  cannot  be 
attained  by  reprefenting  objects  as  they 
appear.  In  every  interefting  reprefenta- 
tioji,  features  and  tints  muft  be  added  to 
3  ^€ 
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the  reality ;  features  and  tints  which  li 
actually  pofTefTes,  muft  be  concealed. 
The  greateft  blemifhes  in  Shakefpeare 
arofe  from  his  not  attending  to  this  im- 
portant rule ;  and  not  preferving  in  his 
tragedies  the  proper  tone  of  the  work* 
Hence  the  frequent  and  unbecoming  mix^ 
ture  of  meannefs  and  dignity  in  his  ex- 
preflion ;  of  the  ferious  and  ludicrous 
in  his  reprefentation.  His  other  faults 
are  of  lefs  importance ;  and  are  charged 
to  his  want  of  fujfficient  knowledge,  or 
care  in  corre£ling.  In  a  word,  though 
his  merits  far  furpafs  thofe  of  every  other 
dramatic  writer,  and  may  even  apologize 
for  his  faults ;  yet,  fmce  the  ardour  of 
admiration  may  lead  ingenious  men  to 
overlook,  or  imitate,  his  imperfections, 
it  may  be  of  fome  fervice,  "  to  point 
"  them  out,  and  endeavour  to  trace  their 
"  caufes." 

ESSAY 


ESSAY        V. 

ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS 

O    N 

SHAKESPEARE'S 
DRAMATIC    CHARACTER 

O    F 

HAMLET; 

IN    A    LETTER    TO    A    FRIEND. 


DEAR    SIR, 

I  THANK  you  for  your  remarks  on 
my  account  of  Hamlet.     Yet  I  frankly 
confefs,  that  notwithftanding  their  inge- 
nuity, I  ftill  adhere  to  my  opinion* ;  and 
K  as 

*  Analyfisof  Shakefpeare's  Charadlers,  p.  S6,  3d  Edit. 
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as  I  am  folicitous  tliat  you  fliould  agree 
with  me,  I  will,  as  briefly  as  poflible,  lay 
my  reafons  before  you.  •  Nor  have  I  any 
doubt,  but  that  the  fame  candour  which 
di6lated  the  objedlions,  will  procure  atten- 
tion to  the  reply.  Allow  me,  then,  to 
plead  in  behalf  of  Hamlet ;  and  of  Shake- 
fpeare  *,  if  he  need  fuch  aid  ;  and  6f  the 
Public,  who,  by  always  interefting  them- 
felves  in  the  fate  of  Hamlet,  have,  in  this 
moft  unequivocal  manner,  as  on  many 
other  occafions,  expreffed  their  approbation 
of  Shakefpeare. 

?(Sr  ^  %  ^  %  ^ 

The  flrongeft  feature  in  the  mind  of 
Hamlet,  as  exhibited  in  the  tragedy,  is 
an  exquifite  fenfe  of  moral  condudt.  He 
difplays,  at  the  fame  time,  great  fenfibi- 
lity  of  temper;  and  is,  therefore,  moft 
"  tremblingly  alive"  to  every  incident  or 
event  that  befalls  him.     His  affections  are 

ardent, 

*  SI  tall  auxillo. 
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ardent,  and  his  attachments  laftlng.  He 
alfo  difplays  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  character; 
and  therefore,  a  high  regard  for  the  opi- 
nions of  others  His  good  fenfe,  and  ex- 
cellent difpofitions,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  profperous  ftate  of  his  for- 
tune, rendered  him  amiable  and  beloved. 
No  misfortune  had  hitherto  befallen  him  ; 
and  though  he  is  reprefented  to  be  fufceptible 
of  lively  feelings,  wq  have  no  evidence  of 
his  having  ever  ihev^n  any  fymptoms  of 
a  morofe  or  melancholy  difpofition.  On 
the  contrary,  the  melancholy  vi^hich  throw^s 
fo  much  gloom  upon  him  in  the  courfe 
of  the  play,  appears  to  his  former  friends 
and  acquaintance  altogether  unufual  and 
unaccountable. 


Something  you  have  heard 


Of  Hamlet's  transformation  :  fo  I  call  it  j 
Since  nor  th'  exterior,  nor  the  inward  man, 
Refembles  that  it  was. 

In  the   conduct,    however,    which  he 

difplays,   in  the   progrefs  of  the  tragedy, 

K  2  he 
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he  appears  irrefolute  and  indecifive;  he 
accordingly  engages  in  enterprizes  in 
which  he  fails ;  he  difcovers  relu6lance  to 
perform  actions,  which,  we  think,  needed 
no  hefitation;  he  proceeds  to  violent 
outrage,  where  the  occafion  does  not  feem 
to  juftify  violence;  he  appears  jocular 
where  his  fituation  is  moft  ferious  and 
alarming;  he  ufes  fubterfuges  not  con- 
fiftent  with  an  ingenuous  mind ;  and  ex- 
prefTes  fentiments  not  only  immoral,  but 
inhuman. 

This  charge  is  heavy :  yet  every  reader, 
and  every  audience,  have  hitherto  taken 
part  with  Hamlet.  They  have  not  only 
pitied,  but  cfteemed  him;  and  the  voice 
of  the  people,  in  poetry  as  well  as  poli- 
tics, deferves  fome  attention.  Let  as 
enquire,  therefore,  whether  thofe  parti- 
culars which  have  given  fuch  ofFence,  may 
not  be  confidered  as  the  infirmities  of  a 
mind  conftituted  like  that  of  Hamlet,  and 
placed  in  fuch  trying  circumftances,  ra- 
2  ther 
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ther  than  Indications  of  folly,  or  proofs  of 
inherent  guilt.  If  fo,  he  will  ftill  continue 
the  proper  obje6l  of  our  companion,  of  our 
regret,  and  efteem.  The  award  of  the 
public  will  receive  confirmation. 

Confider,  then,  how  a  young  perfon 
of  good  fenfe,  of  ftrong  moral  feelings, 
polTefling  an  exquifite  fenfe  of  character, 
great  fenfibility,  together  with  much  ar-; 
dour  and  conftancy  of  affe£lIon,  would  be 
apt  to  condu(51:  himfelf,  in  a  fituation  fo 
peculiar  as  that  of  Hamlet.  He  lofes  a 
refpe6lable  father ;  nay,  he  has  fome  rea- 
fon  to  fufpe6l,  that  his  father  had  been 
treacheroufly  murdered ;  that  his  uncle 
was  the  perpetrator  of  the  cruel  deed ; 
and  that  his  mother,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  was  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt: 
he  fees  her  fuddenly  married  to  the  fuf- 
pefted  murderer;  he  is  .himfelf  excluded 
from  his  birth-right;  he  is  placed  in  a 
confpicuous  ftation ;  the  world  expe<5ls  of 
him  that  he  will  refent  or  avenge  his 
K  3  wrongs: 
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wrongs  :  while  in  the  mean  time  he  is  juflly 
apprehenfive  of  his  being  furrounded  with 
fpies  and  informers.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  of  fuch  a  charafter,  if  the 
poet  had  reprefented  him  as  a6i:ing  with 
fteady  vigour  and  unexceptionable  pro- 
priety, he  would  have  reprefented  not 
Hamlet,  but  a  creature  fo  fanciful,  as  to 
have  no  prototype  in  human  nature.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expe<5l,  that  his  con- 
duct is  to  proceed  according  to  the  moft 
infallible  rules  of  difcretion  or  of  propriety. 
We  muft  look  for  frailties  and  imperfec- 
tions ;  but  for  the  frailties  and  imperfec- 
tions of  Hamlet. 

I.  The  injuries  he  has  fuftained,  the 
guilt  of  Claudius,  and  the  perverfion  of 
Gertrude,  excite  his  refentment,  and  in- 
dignation. Regard  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  who  expcfl  fuch  refentment  in 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  promotes  the 
pafiion.  He  therefore  meditates,  and  re- 
folves  on  vengeance.     But  the  moment 

he 
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he  forms  his  refolution,  the  fame  virtuous 
fenfibility,  and  the  fame  regard  to  charafter, 
that  roufed  his  indignation,  fuggeft  objec- 
tions. He  entertains  a  doubt  concerning 
the  ground  of  his  fufpicions,  and  the  evi- 
dence upon  vi^hich  he  proceeds. 


The  fplrit  that  I've  feen 


May  be  a  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 
T'  afiume  a  pleafing  fliape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps. 
Out  of  my  wcaknefs  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  fuch  fplrits), 
Abufes  me  to  damn  me,     I'll  have  grounds 
Mere  relative  than  this. 

In  this  manner  he  becomes  irrefolute 
and  indecifive.  Additionally,  therefore, 
to  the  forrow  and  melancholy  vi^hich  he 
neceffarily  feels  for  the  fituation  of  his 
family,  and  v/hich  his  peculiar  frame  of 
mind  renders  unufually  poignant,  the  ha- 
raflment  of  fuch  an  inward  ftruggle  aggra- 
vates his  affliftion.  His  fenfe  of  duty^ 
a  regard  to  charaSer,  and  feelings  of  juft 
refentment,  prompt  him  to  revenge :  the 
K  4.  uncer- 
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uncertainty  of  his  fufpicions,  the  fallacious 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  he 
proceeds,  and  the  dread  of .  perpetrating 
injuftice,  embarrafs  and  arreft  his  pur- 
pofe. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint— «0  curfed  fpight, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right. 

This  irrefolution,  which  indeed  blafts 
his  defigns,  but  does  not  leflen  our  regard 
for  his  chara<5ler,  nor  our  companion  for 
his  misfortunes,  and  the  mifery  with  which 
it  afflicts  him,  are  pathetically  defcribed 
and  exprefled,  in  the  famous  foliloquy 
confequent  to  the  reprefentation  of  the 
Players. 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  fhould  weep  for  her  ?     What  would  he  do. 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paflion 
That  I  have  ?  &c.— Yet  I,  &c. 

II.  In  that  particular  mood,  when  he 
fees  his  own  wrongs  and  the  guilt  of 
Claudius  in  a  ftriking  light,  his  refent- 

ment 
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ment  is  Inflamed,  his  evidence  Teems  con- 
vincing ;  and  he  a<3:s  vv^ith  a  violence  and 
precipitation  very  diflimilar  to,  though 
not  inconfiftent  w^ith,  his  native  temper. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  or  at  a  time  v^^hen 
he  tells  us  he 


■  Could  drink  hot  blood  ! 


And  do  fuch  bitter  bufinefs,  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on  !         . 

In  fuch  a  fituation  and  flate  of  mind,  he 
flew  Polonius :  he  miftook  him  for  the 
king;  and  fo  a6ted  with  a  violence  and- 
precipitation  of  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
prefTes  his  repentences.  In  a  fimilar  fitua- 
tion, when  he  had  no  leifure  nor  inclina- 
tion to  weigh  and  examine  appearances,  he 
wrote  the  death-warrant  of  Rofencrantz 
and  Guildenftern. 

Being  thus  benetted  round  with  vlUanics, 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  begun  the  play  :  I  fat  me  down, 
Devis'd  a  new  commiflion,  &c, 
-An  earneft  conjuration  from  the  king, 

At 
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As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary, 

That  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  thefe  contents, 

He  fliould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death. 

Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern  had  been 
employed  as   fpies  upon  Hamlet :    under 
the   difguife   of  friendfhip   for   him,   they 
had  accepted  of  this  infamous  office  ;  they 
were  in  fome  meafure  acceflary  to  his  in- 
tended aflaffination :  "  they  made  love  to 
*'  this  employment  ;"     and  therefore,   as 
"  the  defeat  grew  from  their  own  infmu- 
"  ation,"  there  was  no  occafion  why  it 
"  {hould  fit  near  to  Hamlet's  confcience." 
If  leifure  had  been  given  him  to   reflect, 
perhaps    he    would    not    have    facrificed 
them  ;   but  having  done  the  deed,  he  does 
not  charge  himfelf  with  deliberate  guilt. 
He  does  not  contend  that  his  condudl  was 
entirely  blamelefs  j  he  only  tells  us. 

They  are  not  near  my  confcience* 

III.  Thus  agitated  by  external  circum- 
llancesj    torn    by   contending    emotions, 

liable 
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liable  to  the  weaknefTes  nearly  allied  to 
extreme  fenfibility,  and  exhaufted  by  the 
contefts  of  violent  paffions  ;  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  he  (hould  exhibit  deje<5lion  of 
mind,  and  exprefs  difrelifti  for  every  hu- 
man enjoyment?  This  extreme  is  no  lefs 
confiftent  w^ith  his  chara6ter  than  his  tem- 
porary violence.  "  I  have  of  late, "  he 
tells  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern,  "  loft 
"  all  my  mirth ;  forgone  all  cuftom  of 
"  exercifes  ;  and,  indeed,  it  goes  fo  hea- 
"  vily  v^^ith  my  difpofition,  that  this 
"  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  feems  to  me 
"  a  fterile  promontory;  this  moft  excel- 
"  lent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this 
"  brave  o'er-hanging  firmament ;  this 
"  majeftical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire  ; 
''  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me 
"  than  a  foul  and  peftilent  congregation 
"  of  vapours,"  Sec.  In  like  manner,  the 
fame  ftate  of  internal  conteft  leads  him  to 
a  condudl  dire£lly  oppofite  to  that  of  vio- 
lence or  precipitancy ;  and  when  we  ex- 
pert 
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pe£t  that  he  will  give  full  vent  to  his  re- 
fentment,  he  hefitates  and  recedes.  This, 
is  particularly  iiiuftrated  in  the  very  dif-, 
ficult  fcene  w^here  Hamlet,  feeing  Clau- 
dius kneeling  and  employed  in  devotion, 
exprefles  the  following  foliloquy  ; 

Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying ; 

And  now  I'll  do  it : — and  fo  he  goes  to  heaven  ; 

And  fo  am  I  reveng'd  ?   That  would  be  fcann'd, 

A  villain  kills  my  father,  and  for  that, 

I,  his  fole  fon,  do  this  fame  vlilain  fend 

To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  falary,  not  revenge : 

He  took  my  father  grofsly,  full  of  bread, 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flufh  as  May ; 

And,  how  his  audit  ftands,  who  knows,  fave  heaven  ? 

But,  in  our  circumftance  and  courfe  of  thought, 

'Tis  heavy  with  him  :   and  am  I  then  revenged, 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  foul, 

When  he  is  fit  and  feafon'd  for  his  paflage  ? 

You  afk  me,  why  he  did  not  kill  the 
Ufurper?  And  I  anfwer,  becaufe  he  was 
at  that  inftant  irrefolute.  This  irrefo- 
lution  arofe  from  the  inherent  principles 

of 
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©f  his  conftitution,  and  is  to  be  accounted 
natural :  it  arofe  from  virtuous,  or  at  leaft 
from  amiable,  fenfibility,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  blamed.  His  fenfe  of  juftice,  or 
his  feelings  of  tendernefs,  in  a  moment  when 
his  violent  emotions  were  not  excited, 
overcame  his  refentment.  But  you  will 
urge  the  inconfiftency  of  this  account, 
with  the  inhuman  fentiments  he  expref- 
fes  : 

Up,  fword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  pent: 
When  he  is  drunk,  afleep,  or  in  liis  rage,  &c. 
Then  trip  him  up,  &c. 

In  reply  to  this  difficulty,  and  it  is  not 
inconfiderable,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  thefe  are  not  his  real  fentiments. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  character 
of  Hamlet  that  juftifies  fuch  favage  enor- 
mity. We  are  therefore  bound,  in  juflice 
and  candour,  to  look  for  fome  hypothefls 
that  (hall  reconcile  what  he  now  delivers, 
with  his  ufual  maxims  and  general  de- 
portment. 
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portment.  I  would  alk,  then,  whether, 
on  many  occafions,  we  do  not  alledge 
thofe  confiderations  as  the  motives  of  our 
condudl,  which  really  are  not  our  mo- 
tives ?  Nay,  is  not  this  fometimes  done 
almoft  without  our  knowledge  ?  Is  it  not 
done  when  we  have  no  intention  to  de- 
ceive others ;  but  when,  by  the  influences 
of  fome  prefent  paflion,  we  deceive  our- 
felves?  The  fa6l  is  confirmed  by  expa- 
rience,  if  we  commune  with  our  own 
hearts ;  and  by  obfervation,  if  we  look 
around.  When  the  profligate  is  accufed 
of  enormities,  he  will  have  them  pafs  for 
manly  fpirit,  or  love  of  fociety ;  and  im- 
pofes  this  opinion  not  upon  others,  but 
on  himfelf.  When  the  mifer  indulges  his 
love  of  wealth,  he  fays,  and  believes, 
that  he  follows  the  maxims  of  a  laudable 
ceconomy.  §o  alfo,  while  the  cenforious 
and  invidious  flaBderer  gratifies  his  ma- 
lignity, he  boafts,  and  believes,  that  he 
obeys  the  dicftates  of  juftice.  Confult 
7  ,  Bifhop 
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Blfliop  Butler,  your  favourite,  and  the 
favourite  of  every  real  enquirer  into  the 
principles  of  human  conduct,  and  you  v/ill 
be  fatisfied  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
do(Slrine. — Apply  it,  then,  to  the  cafe  of 
Hamlet :  fenfe  of  fuppofed  duty,  and  a 
regard  to  chara6ler,  prompt  him  to  flay 
his  uncle ;  and  he  is  with- held  at  that 
particular  moment,  by  the  afcendant  of  a 
gentle  difpofition ;  by  the  fcruples,  and 
perhaps  weaknefs,  of  extreme  fenfibility. 
But  how  can  he  anfwer  to  the  world,  and 
to  his  fenfe  of  duty,  for  miffing  this  op- 
portunity ?  The  real  motive  cannot  be 
urged.  Inftead  of  excufmg,  it  would  ex- 
pofe  him,  he  thinks,  to  cenfure ;  perhaps 
to  contempt.  He  cafts  about  for  a  mo- 
tive;  and  one  better  fuited  to  the  opini- 
ons of  the  multitude,  and  better  calcu- 
lated to  lull  refentment,  is  immediately 
fuggefted.  He  indulges,  and  fhelters  him- 
felf  under  the  fubterfuge.  He  alledges, 
as   dired   caufes    of  his    delay,    motives 

that 
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that  could  irever  influence  his  condu£l ; 
and  thus  exhibits  a  moft  exqiufite  pic- 
ture of  amiable  felf-deceit.  The  jines  and 
colours  are,  indeed,  very  fine  j  and  not 
very  obvious  to  curfory  obfervation.  The 
beauties  of  Shakefpeare,  like  genuine  beau- 
ty of  every  kind,  are  often  veiled  ;  they 
are  not  forward  nor  obtrufive.  They  do 
not  demand,  though  they  claim  atten- 
tion. 

IV.  I  v^rould  nov/  offer  fome  obfervt- 
tions  concerning  Kamlet's  counterfeited 
or  real  madnefs :  and  as  they  are  alfo  in- 
tended to  juftify  his  moral  conduct,  let  m'e 
beg  of  you  to  keep  ftill  in  view,  the  par- 
ticular circumftances  of  his  fituation,  and 
the  peculiar  frame  of  his  mind. 

Haraffed  from  without,  and  diftraded 
from  within,  is  it  wonderful,  if,  during 
his  endeavour  ta  conceal  his  thoughts,  he 
fhould  betray  inattention  to  thofe  around 
him ;  incoherence  of  fpeech  and  man- 
ner 3  or  break  out  inadvertently,  into  ex- 

preifions 
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preffions  .of  difpleafure  ?     Is  it  wonderful 
that  he  ftiould  "  forego  all   mirth,"   be- 
come  penfive,  melancholy,  or  even  mo-^ 
rofe  ?     Surely,  fuch  diforder  of  mind,  in 
characters   like    that   of  Hamlet,   though 
not    amounting    to    a(5lual    madnefs,   yet 
exhibiting   reafon    in   extreme   perplexity, 
and  even  trembling  on  the  brink  of  mad- 
nefs, is  not  unufual.     Meantime,  Hamlet 
was  fully  fenfible  how  ftrange   thofe  in- 
voluntary   improprieties    muft    appear  to 
others  :  he   v/as   confcious   he   could  not 
fupprcfs  tliem  ;    he  knew  he  was  furround- 
ed  with  fpies ;    and  was  juHly  apprehcn- 
five,  left  his  fufpicions  or  purpofes  fhould 
be  difcovered.     But  how  are  thefe  confe- 
quences  to  be  prevented  ?     By  counterfeit- 
ing an  infanity  which  in  part  exifts.     Ac- 
cordingly,   to   Ophelia,   to    Polonius,   and 
others,    he    difplays    more    extravagance 
than  his  real  diforder  would  have   occa- 
fioned.     This  particular  afpe6i:  of  the  hu- 
man mind  is  not  unnatural  i    but  is  fo  pe- 
L  ,culiar 
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culiar  and  fo  exquifitely  marked,  that  he 
alone  who  delineated  the  commencing 
madnefs,  the  blended  reafcn  and  diftrac- 
tion  of  Lear,  hath  ventured  to  pourtray 
its  lineaments.  That  Hamlet  really  felt 
fome  diforder,  that  he  fludied  conceal- 
ment, and  ftrove  to  hide  his  diflradion 
under  appearances  of  madnefs,  is  manifeft 
in  the  following  palTage,  among  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  where  he  difcovers  much 
earneftnefs  and  emotion,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  an  affectation  of  fprightlinefs  and 
unconcern : 

Swear  by  my  fword 

Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 
Ghost.   Swear  by  his  fword . 
Ham.  Well  faid,  old   mole!    can'ft  work  i' the 
earth  fo  faft  ? 
A  worthy  pioneer  !   Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 
Hgr.   O   day   and   night,   but  this  is  wond^rous 

ftrange  ! 
Ham.  And  therefore,  as  a  ftranger,  give  it  wel- 
come. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philofophy.— * 

But 
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But  come  ;— — 

Here,  as  before,  never,  fo  help  you  mercy  !       _     < 

Ghost.  Swear,  &c. 

Ham.  Reft,  reft,  perturbed  fpirit! 

If  we  allow  that  the  poet  a£^ua]ly  In- 
tended to  reprefent  Hamlet  as  feeling  fome 
diftrac^Ion  of  mind ;  and  was  thus  led  to 
extravagancies  which  he  affe6lcd  to  render 
flill  more  extravagant,  why,  in  his  apology 
to  Laertes,  need  we  charge  him  with  devia- 
tion from  truth  ? 

This  prcfence  knows,  and  you  muft  needs  have  heard, 

How  I  am  puniftrd  with  a  fore  diftradlion. 

What  I  have  done, 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception, 

Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madnefs. 

Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?    Never,  Hamlet: 

If  Hamlet  from  himfclf  be  ta'en  away. 

And,  when  he's  not  himfelf,  does  wrong  Laertes, 

Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;   Hamlet  denies  it. 

Hamlet,  no  doubt,  put  to  death.  Polo- 

.  nius  y    but   without  intention,  and  in   the 

.  frenzy  of  tumultuous  emotion.     He  might 

L  2  there- 
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therefore  fay,  both  of  that  adtion  and  of 
the  confequent  madnefs  of  Opheha, 

Let  my  difcl aiming  from  a  purposed  evil, 
Free  me  fo  far  in  your  moft  generous  thoughts. 
That  I  have  iliot  my  arrow  o'er  the  houfe. 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Neither  is  his  conduct  at  the  funeral  of 
Ophelia  to  be  conftrued  into  any  defign  of 
infuhing  Laertes.  His  behaviour  was  the 
efte6l  of  violent  perturbation ;  and  he  fays 
fo  afterwards,  not  only  to  Laertes,  but  to 
Horatio : 

— — •—  I  am  very  forry,  good  Horatio, 


That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myfelf,  &c. 

But  fure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 

Into  a  tow'ring  paffion. 

To  this  he  alludes  in  his  apology : 

If  Hamlet  from  himfelf  be  ta'en  away, 

And,  when  he's  not  himfelf,  does  wrong  Laertes,. 

Then  Hamlet  does  it  nor  j  Hamlet  denies  it. 

The  wliole  of  his  behaviour  at  the  fu- 
neral, Ihews  a  mind  exceedingly  diforder- 
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cd,  and  thrown  Into  very  violent  agita- 
tion. But  his  afre6lion  for  Ophelia  ap-  ,  j^ 
pears  lincere  ;  and  his  regard  for  Laertes  ^ 
genuine.  On  recovery  from  his  tranfport, 
to  which,  however,  Laertes  provoked  him, 
how  pathetic  is  the  following  expoftula- 
tion : 

-Hear  you,  Sir, 


What  is  the  reafon  that  you  us'd  me  thus  ? 
1  lov'd  you  ever. 

I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  confi- 
dering  thofe  particulars,  that  not  only  you, 
but  Commentators  of  great  reputation, 
have  charged  Hamlet,  in  this  part  of 
his  condu6t,  with  falfehood  aad  inhuma- 
nity. 

V.  It  remains  that  I  fhould  offer  a  few 
obfervatrons  concerning  Hamlet's  jocula- 
rity. You  feem  to  think  it  ftrange,  that 
he  fhould  affect  merriment  when  his  fitu- 
ation  is  miferable,  and  when  he  feels  his 
mifery.     Alas  !  it  is  a  fymptom,  too  un- 

ambi- 
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ambiguous,  of  his  affliction.  He  is  fo 
miferable,  that  he  has  no  relifh  for  any 
enjoyment ;  and  is  even  weary  of  his  ex- 
iftence. 

O  that  this  too,  too  folid  flelh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  !  &c. 

Thinking  himfelf  incapable  of  happi- 
nefs,  he  thinks  he  (hould  be  quite  uncon- 
cerned in  any  human  event.  This  is  an- 
other afpeCt  of  felf-deceit:  for  in  truth 
he  is  not  unconcerned.  Yet  acting  as  if 
it  were  fo,  he  afFe6ls  to  regard  ferious, 
and  even  important  matters,  with  a  care- 
lefs  indifference.  He  would  laugh  :  but 
his  laughter  is  not  that  of  mirth.  Add 
to  this,  th?.t  in  thofe  moments  when  he 
fancies  himfelf  indifferent  or  unconcerned, 
he  endeavours  to  treat  thofe  actions  v.hich 
would  naturally  excite  indignation,  with 
fcorn  or  contempt.  This,  on  feveral  oc- 
cafions,  leads  him  to  aifume  the  appearance 
of  an    ironical,   but    melancholy    gaiety. 

This 
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This  ftate  of  mind  is  exquifitely  deline- 
ated in  the  following  pafTage,  where  his 
affected  melancholy  betrays  itfelf:  and  his 
gaiety  and  indifference,  notwithftanding 
his  endeavours  to  preferve  them,  relapfe 
into  his  ufual  mood. 

HoR.  My  Lord,  I  came  to  fee  your  father's  fune- 
ral. 
Ham.   I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow  ftu- 
dent : 
I  think  it  was  to  fee  my  mother's  wedding. 
HoR.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  foUowM  hard  upon. 
Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  !    the  funeral  bakM 
meats 
Did  coldly  furnifh  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would  I  had  met  my  deareft  foe  in  heaven, 
Or  ever  I  had  fcen  that  day,  Horatio. 

From  thefe  remarks,  I  hope  you  will 
now  agree  with  me,  that  Hamlet  deferves 
compaflion ;  and  that  Horatio  may  fay  of 
him,  with  propriety. 


-Gccd  night,  fweet  Prince  ; 


And  flights  of  angels  fing  thee  to  thy  red. 

'rh( 

8 
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The  chara6ler  is  confiftent.  Hamlet  is 
exhibited  with  good  difpofitions,  and  ftrug- 
gling  with  untoward  circumftances.  The 
conteft  is  interefting.  As  he  endeavours 
to  a6i:  aright,  we  approve  and  efteem  him. 
But  his  original  conilitution  renders  him 
unequal  to  the  conteft :  he  difplays  the 
weaknefTes  and  imperfections  to  which  his 
peculiar  character  is  liable  -,  he  is  unfor- 
tunate ;  his  misfortunes  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  occafioned  by  his  weaknefs :  he  tlius 
becomes  an  objecl:  not  of  blame,  but  of 
tender  regret.  Such  a  charaCler  would 
have  appeared  to  Ariftotle  peculiarly  pro- 
per for  theatrical  reprefentation. 
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SIR    JOHN    FALSTAFF, 

MY  intention  in  the  following  dlf- 
courfe,  is  to  explain  and  account 
for  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  repre- 
fentation  of  Shakefpeare's  dramatic  charac- 
ter of  Sir  John  FalftafF.  In  treating  this 
fiibjecl,  I  (hall  with  as  much  brevity  as  pof- 
fjble  mention  the  caufe  on  which  our  plea- 
fure depends;  and  then  by  a  particular  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  character  endeavour  to  eftablifh 
my  theory. 

PART     I. 

No  external  objea  affe^s  us  in  a  more 

difagrecable  manner,  than  the  viewoffuiFer-. 

B  ing 
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ing  occafioned  by  cruelty  ;  our  uneafinefs 
arHes  not  only  from  the  difplay  of  calamity, 
but  from  the  difplay  of  an  Inhuman  mind. 
For    how    much    foever    human    nature 
may  exhibit  interefting  appearances,  there 
are  difpofitions  in  mankind,  which  cannot 
otherwife  be  regarded   than  witli  abhor- 
rence. Of  this  fort  are  cruelty,  malice,  and 
revenge.   They  affed  us  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  real  life. 
Neither  the  poet  nor  hiftorian,  if  they  re- 
prefent   them   unmixed   and  unconnefted 
with  other  ingredients,   can  ever  render 
them  agreeable.     Who  can  without  pain 
perufe  the  tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus, 
or  the  account  given  by  Suetonius  of  the 
butcheries   and  enormities  perpetrated  by 
fome  of  the  Csfars? 

Yet  with  cruelty,  malice,  and.  revenge, 
many  ufeful  and  even  excellent  qualities 
may  be  blended  ;  of  this  kind  are  courage, 
independence  of  fpirit,  difcernment  of  cha- 
raaer,  fagacity  in  the  contrivance,  and  dex- 
terity 
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terity  in  the  execution,  of  arduous  enterpri. 
fes.    Tliefe,  confidered  apart,  and  uncon- 
neaed  with  moral  or  immoral  affeffions 
are  vewed  with  confiderable  plenfure,  and 
regarded  with  feme  refpeft.     United  with 
good  difpofitions,  they  produce  the  highest 
merit,  and  form  the  moft  exalted  character. 
United  with  evilaiFcaions,  though  they  do 
notleflen,  yet  perhaps  they  counteracl ;  at 
leaft  they  alter  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
our  abhorrence.     We  do  not  indeed,  on 
their  account,  regard  the  inhuman  charafter 
withlefsdifapprobation;  on  the  contrary' 
our  difipprobation  is,  ifpoffible,  more  de- 
termined.  Yet,  by  the  mixture  of  different 
Mgredients,  our   fenfations  are  changed  • 
they  are  not  very  painful;  nay,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  refpeftable  qualities  be  confiderable, 
they  become  agreeable.    The  charaifter, 
though  highly  blameable,  attraas'ou^no-' 
t>ce,  excites  curiofity,  and  yields  delight; 
The  character  of  Satan  in  Paradife  Loft, 
one  of  the  moft  finifned  in  the  >vho]e  range 
B  2  of 
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of  epic  poetry,  fully  illuftrates  ourobferva- 
tion :  it  difplays,  inhumanity,  malice,  and 
revenge,  united  with  fagacity,  intrepidity, 
dexterity,  and  perfeverance.     Of  a  fimilar 
kind,  though   with   fome  different  linea- 
ments, is  Shakefpeare's  King  Richard  the 
Third;  it  excites  indignation :  indignation, 
however,  is  not  a  painful,  but  rather  an 
'  agreeable  feeling ;  a  feeling  too,  which,  if 
duly  governed,  we  do  not  blame  ourfelves 
for  indulging. 

We  are  led  imperceptibly,  almoft  by 
every,  and  even  by  oppofite  bonds  of  aflbci- 
ation,  by  thofe  of  contraft  and  refemblance, 
to  extend  thefe  remarks.    There  are  quali- 
ties in  human  nature  that  excite  abhorrence ; 
and  qualities  alfo  that  excite  difguft.     V/e 
fee  fome  difpofitions  that  are  enormoufly, 
and  fome  that  are  meanly,  Ihocking.   Some 
give  us  pain  by  their  atrocity,  and  fome  by 
their  bafenefs.    As  virtuous  aftions  may  be 
divided  into  thofe  that  are  refpecSlable,  and 
thofe  that  are  amiable  s  fo  of  vicious  aaions, 

fome 
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Tome  are  hateful,  and  afFe£l  us  with  horror ; 
others  are  vile,  and  produce  averfion.  By 
one  clafs,  we  have  an  imaginary,  fympathe- 
tic,  and  tranfient  apprehenfion  of  being 
hurt ;  by  the  other,  we  have  a  fimilar  ap- 
prehenfion of  being  polluted.  We  would 
chaftife  the  one  with  painful,  and  the  other 
with  fhameful  punifhment.  Of  the  latter 
ibrt  are  the  grofs  excefies  and  perverfion 
of  inferior  appetites.  They  hardly  bear  to 
be  named  ;  and  fcarcely,  by  any  reprefen- 
tation,  without  judicious  circumlocution, 
and  happy  adjuncts,  can  be  rendered  agree- 
able. Who  can  mention,  without  re- 
luctance, the  mere  glutton,  the  mere  epi- 
cure, and  the  fot  ?  And  to  thefe  may  be  ad- 
ded the  coward,  the  liar,  the  felfifli  and  af- 
fenting  parafite. 

Yet  the  conftituent  parts  of  fuch  cha- 
rasters  may  be  fo  blended  with  other  qua- 
lities of  an  agreeable,  but  neutral  kind,  as 
not  only  to  lofe  their  difguftful,  but  to  gain 
an  engaging  afpe(S.  They  may  be  united 
B  3  witli 
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with  a  complallance  that  has  no  afperlty 
but  that  falls  in  readily,  Qr  without  appa- 
rent conftraint,  with  every  opinion  or  in- 
clination. They  may  be  united  with,  good- 
humour,   as  oppofed  to   morcfenefs,  and 
harfhnefs   of  oppofition:   with  ingenuity 
and  verlatility,  in  the  arts  of  deceit :  and 
with  faculties  for  genuine  or  even  fpurious 
wit;  for  the  fpurious  requires  fome  ability, 
and  may,  to  fome  minds,  afford  amufe- 
jment.     Add  to  this,  that  in  fully  explain-, 
ing  the  appearance,  in  explaining  how  the 
mixture  of  different  mental  qualities,  in  the 
fame  charader,  affords  delight ;  we  muff: 
Tecolle(^,  as  on  fimilar  occafions,  that  when 
d  fferent  and  even  oppofite  feelings  encoun- 
ter one  another,  and  affe6l  us  at  the  fame 
time  J  thofe  that  prevail,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  fome  vigorous  paflion,  carry  the 
refi:  along  with  them  ;  direct:  them  fo  as  to 
receive  the  fame  tendency  with  themfelves, 
and  impelling  the  mind  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, receive  from  their  coincidence  addi- 
tional 
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tional  power*.  They  refemble  the  fwell 
and  progrefs  of  a  Tartar  army.  One  horde 
meets  with  another  ;  they  fight  j  the  van- 
quished unite  with  the  vigors  :  incorpo- 
rated with  them,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Timour  or  a  Zingis,  they  augment  their 
force,  and  enable  them  to  conquer  others. 

Chara6ters  of  the  kind  above-mentioned, 
confifting  of  mean  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
agreeable  qualities,  regarded  with  difappro- 
bation,  are  yet  regarded  with  fome  atten- 
tion :  they  procure  to  themfelves  fome  at- 
tachment ;  they  excite  neither  fear,  envy, 
nor  fufpicion :  as  they  are  not  reckoned 
noxious,  the  difapprobation  they  produce 
is  flight  j  and  they  yield  or  promote  amufe- 
ment.  What  elfe  are  the  race  of  parafites 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times? — 'the 
gnathonicif  of  different  forts,  the  dire6i:  and 
indire<5l:,  the  fmooth  and  the  blunt  ? — thofe 
who  by  alTentation,  buffoonery,  and  even 

*  Hume's  Effay  on  Tragedy. 
f  Terence. 

B  4  vfitj 
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vi'Itj  or  fome  appearance  of  wit,  varied 
agreeably  to  the  fhifting  manners  of  man- 
kind, relieve  the  fatigue  of  floth  ;  fill  up 
the  vacuity  of  minds  that  muft,  but  can- 
not think ;  and  are  a  fuitable  fubflitute, 
when  the  gorged  appetite  loathes  the  ban- 
quet, and  the  downy  couch  can  alkire  no 
flumbers  ? 

As  perfons  who  difplay  cruel  difpofition?, 
united  with  force  of  mind  and  fuperior  in- 
tellectual abilities,  are  regarded  with  indig- 
nation y  (o  thofe  whofe  ruling  defires  aim 
at  the  gratification  of  grofs  appetite,  united 
with  good-humour,  and  fuch  intellectual 
endowments  as  may  be  fitted  to  gain  favor, 
are  regarded  with  fcorn.  "  Scorn,  *  like 
**  indignation,  feems  to  arife  from  a  com- 
"  parative  view  of  two  bbjecfts,  the  one 
"  worthy,  and  the  other  unworthy,  which 
"  are  neverthelefs  united ;  but  which,  on 
•*'  account  of  the  wrong  or  impropriety  oc- 

•  ZITay  on  Richard  the  Third- 

^^  cafioned 
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-*'  cafioned  by  this  incongruous  union,  we 
''  conceive  fhould  be  difunited  and  uncon- 
*•  necSted/*  The  difference  between  them 
Teems  to  be,  that  the  objects  of  indignation 
are  great  and  important,  thofe  of  fcornhttle 
and  unimportant.  Indignation,  of  confe- 
quence,  leads  us  to  expreffions  of  anger : 
-but  fcorn,  as  it  denotes  the  feeling  or  dif- 
cernment  of  inferiority,  with  fuch  mixture 
of  pretenfions  as  to  produce  contrail  and 
incongruity,  is  often  exprefled  by  laughter ; 
and  is,  in  a  ferious  mood,  conne6ted  with 
pity.  Difdain  is  a-kin  to  indignation,  and 
-implies  confcioufnefs  of  inherent  worth. 
You  difdain  to  acSt  an  unworthy  part : 

Difdain,  which  fprung  from  confcious  merit,  flu(h!d 
The  cheeks  of  Dithyrambus.—  Glover. 

Contempt  does  not  fo  much  arife  from 
•fuch  confcioufnefs,  as  fron  the  perception 
of  bafenefs  in  the  obje(^.  To  defpife,  de- 
notes a  fentiment  between  difdain  and  con- 
tempt, which  implies  fome  opinion  of  our 

•own 
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own  fuperiority,  and  fome  opinion  of  in- 
feriority in  the  objecSt;  but  neither  in  their 
extremes  *,  Difdain,  like  indignation,  is 
allied  to  anger ;  contempt,  like  fcorn,  or 
more  fo,  is  connecSled  with  pity :  but  we 
often  defpife,  without  either  pitying  or  be- 
ing angry.  When  the  meannefs,  which  is 
the  object  of  contempt,  afpires  by  preten- 
iions  to  a'  connection  with  merit,  and  the 
defign  appearing  produdive  of  no  great 
harm,  we  are  inclined  to  laugh :  we  are 
moved  with  fcorn. 

But  in  what  manner  fo  ever  we  under^ 
ftand  the  terms,  for  they  are  often  con- 
founded, and  niay  not  perhaps,  in  their 
ufual  acceptation,  be  thought  to  convey 
the  complete  meaning  here  annexed  to 
them;  the  diftinClions  themfelves  have 
a  real  foundation :  and  that  which  we 
have  chiefly  in  view  at  prefent,  is  fully  il- 

*  Perhaps  it  denotes  a  kind  of  which  difdain  and 
contempt  are  fpecies':  -wt  contemn  a  threat,  we  dif- 
^lia  an  offec ;  we  defpife  them  both. 

lullrated 
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luflrated  in  the  chara£ler  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
ilaiF.  In  him  the  effe£ls  arifmg  from  the 
"  mixture  of  mea^,  grovelling,  and  bafe  dif- 
"  pofitions  with  thofe  qualities  and  difpo- 
*^  fitions  of  a  neutral  kind,  which  afford 
"  pleafure  -,  and  though  not  in  themfelves 
'^  objects  of  approbation,  yet  lead  to  at- 
"  tachment,  are  diftinclly  felt  and  perceiv- 
*'  ed."  In  what  follows  of  this  difcourfe, 
therefore,  I  fhall  firft  exemplify  fome  of 
the  bafer,  and  then  fome  of  thofe  agreeable 
parts  of  the  charadler  that  reconcile  our 
feelings,  but  not  our  reafon,  to  its  de- 
formity. 

PART       II. 

I.  "  The  defire  of  gratifying  the  grofier 
"  and  lower  appetites,  is  the  ruling  and 
"  ftrongeft  principle  in  the  mind  of  Fal- 
"  ftafF."  Such  indulgence  is  the  aim  of  his 
projects :  upon  this  his  condud  very  uni*- 
formly  hinges  :  and  to  this  his  other  paffions 
are  not  only  fubordinate,  but  fubfervient. 

His 
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His  gluttony  and  love  of  dainty  fare  are  ad- 
mirably delineated  in  many  pafTages  ;  but 
with  peculiar  felicity  in  the  following; 
where  the  poet  difplaying  FalftafFs  fenfu- 
ality,  in  a  method  that  is  humorous  and  in- 
direct j  and  placing  him  in  a  ludicrous 
fituation,  reconciles  us  by  his  exquifite  plea- 
fantry  to  a  mean  object. 

''Polns.  Falftaff!  — faft  afleep  behind 
*'  the  arras :  and  fnorting  like  a  horfe. 
«  ——.p.  H.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches 
"  breath !      Search   his    pockets.     What 

*'  haft   thou   found  f Poins.  Nothing 

"  but  papers,  my  Lord. P.  H*  Let's 

^'  fee  what  they  be.  Read  them.— 
^"^  Poins,  Item,  a  capon,  2s*  2d,  Item, 
*'  Sauce,  4^.  Item,  Sack,  two  gallons, 
*'  5  J.  Sd,  Item,  Anchoves  and  fack  after 
"  fupper,  2  s.  bd.  Item.  Bread,  a  half- 
**  penny.  —  P,  H.  O  monftrous  !  but 
''  one  halfpenny  worth  of  bread  to  this  In- 

"  tolerable  deal  of  fack  !" Who  but 

Shakeipeare  could  liave  made  a  tavern-bill 

the 
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the  fubje6l  of  fo  much  mirth  ;  and  fo  hap- 
pily iniirumental  in  the  difplay  of  cha- 
radter  ? 

The  fenfuality  of  the  character  Is  alfo 
held  forth  in  the  humorous  and  ludicrous 
views  that  are  given  of  his  perfon. 

"  Faljiaff.  The  rafcal  hath  removed  my 
*'^  horfe,  and  tied  him,  I  know  not  vi^here. 
*'  If  I  travel  but  four  feet  by  the  fquare 
"  further  a-foot,  I  (hall  break  my  wind. 
"  Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground,  is  three- 
*'  fcore  and  ten  miles  a-foot  with  me :  and 
"^^  the  ftony-hearted  villains  know  it  well 
*'  enough.— P.  H,  Peace,  ye  fat-guts  I 
"  lie  down,  lay  thine  'ear  clofe  to  the 
^*  ground,  and  lift  if  thou  canft  hear  the 

"tread   of  travellers. Faljiaff.  Have 

"  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
"  down  ?  S 'blood,  Til  not  bear  mine  own 
"  fiefti  fo  far  a-foot  again  for  all  the  coin  in 
"  thy  father's  exchequer." 

2.  Purfuing  no  other  object  than  the 
gratification  of  bodily  pleafure,  it  is  not 

wonderful 
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wonderful  diat  in  fituations  of  danger,  the 
care  of  the  body  fhould  be  his  chief  con- 
cern.    He  avoids  fituations  of  danger:  he 
does  not  wifh  to  be  vah'ant ;  and  without 
druggie  or  reiuaance,  adheres  to  his  re- 
folution.     Thus  his  cowardice  feems  to 
be  the  refult  of  deliberation,  rather  than 
the  efFect  of  conftitution  *  :  and  is  a  de- 
termined purpofe  of  not  expofing  to  injury' 
or  deftru6Hon  that  corporeal  ftruaure,  foul' 
and  unwieldy  tho'  it  be,  on  which  his  fu- 
preme  enjoyment  fo  completely  depends. 
His  well  known  foliloquy  on  honor  dif-' 
plays  a  mind,  that  having  neither  enthu- 
fiafm  for  fame,  nor  fenfe  of  reputation,  is 
influenced  in  the  hour  of  danger,  by  no 
principle  but  the  fear  of  bodily  pain:  and 
if  man  were  a  mere  fentient  and  mortal' 
animal,  governed  by  no  higher  principle' 
than  fenfual  appetite,  we  might  accede  to 
his  reafoning.— «  Can  honour  fet  a  leg  ? 
"  No :  or  an  arm  ?  No :  or  take  away 

*  E%  on  Sliakerj^jeare's  Falftaff. 

«  the 
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*'  the  grief  oi  a  wound  ?  No :  honour  hath 
"  no  Ikill  in  furgery  then  ?  No."— Thus 
while  the  fpeaker,  in  exprefling  his  real 
fentiments,  afFefts  a  playful  manner,  he  af- 
fords a  curious  example  of  felf-impofition, 
of  an  attempt  to  difguife  confcious  demerit, 
and  efcape  from  coiifcious  difapproba- 
tion. 

3.  As  perfans  whofe  ftrongeft  principle 
is  the  love  of  fame,  are  neverthelefs  moved 
by  inferior  appetites,  and  feek  occafionally 
their  gratification ;  fo  the  fenfualiil,  con*- 
llru<5lcd  originally  like  the  reft  of  mankind, 
may  be  fometimes  moved  by  the  defire  of 
praife  or  diftin^lbion.  Or,  conne61:ing  this 
defire,  and  the  circumfl:ance  we  have  to 
mention,  more  intimately  with  the  ruling 
power,  we  may  fuppofe  that  he  finds  the 
good-will,  and  confequently  the  good  opi- 
nion, of  hisaffociates,  requifitc  or  favorable 
to  his  enjoyments,  and  may  wifh  therefore 
to  gain  their  regard.  The  diftincStion,  how- 
ever, or  efteem,  to  which  he  afoires,  is  not 
30 .  ifx 
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for  the  reality,  but  the  appearance,  of  merit : 
about  the  reality,  provided  he  appear  mere- 
torious,  he  is  quite  unconcerned. 

4.  Now  this  difpofition  leads  to  pre- 
fumption,  to  boaftful  afFe£lation  and  vain- 
glory.— FalftafF  is  boaiftful  and  vain- glori- 
ous. He  wifhes,  on  many  occafions,  and 
manifeftly  for  felfifh  purpofes,  to  be  reck- 
oned a  perfon  of  confummate  and  un- 
daunted courage.  He  fpeaks  of  cowardice 
with  contempt,  and  afFe<3:s  the  iirmnefs  or 
confcious  valour  :  "  A  plague  of  all  co\v- 
*'  ards,  I  fay,  and  a  vengeance  too,  marry 
^'  and  amen."  He  would  alfo  pafs  for  a 
man  whofe  affiftance  is  of  confeqiience, 
or  whofe  favor  deferves  to  be  courted  -, 
and  in  both  thefe  attempts  he  is  fome- 
times,  though  not  always,  fuccefsful.  His 
hoftefs  and  Shallow  may  be  impofed  upon  ; 
but  he  is  better  known  to  Prince  Henry.  — 
Confidently  with,  or  in  confequence  of  this 
vain-glorious  difpofition,  whenever  he  finds 
himfelf  ref^eded,  and  that  he  is  reckoned 

a  perfon 
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a  perfon  of  fome  importance,  he  afFects 
pride,  becomes  infolent,  arrogant,  and  over- 
bearing. It  is  in  this  manner  he  treats  his 
hoftefs,  Bardolph,  and  other  inferior  afToci- 
ates.  «  P.  H.  They  take  it  already  upon 
"  their  falvation,  that  though  I  be  but 
«  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  king  of  cour- 
«  tefy ;  and  tell  me  flatly,  I  am  no  proud 
"Jack,  like  Falftaff." 

5.  FalftafFis  alfo  deceitful:  for  the  connec- 
tion between  vain-glorious  afFcdatton,  and 
unembarrafTed,  unreludant  deceit,  is  natu- 
ral and  intimate.  He  is  deceitful  in  every 
form  of  falfchood.  He  is  a  flatterer  :  he  is 
even  hypocritical ;  and  tells  the  chief  juftice 
that  he  has  "loft  his  voice  fmging  an- 
thems." 

6.  Shakefpeare  intending  to  difplay  the 
magic  of  his  fkill  by  rendering  a  mean  cha- 
rader  highly  interefting,  has  added  to  it  as 
many  bad  qualities  as,  confidently  with 
one  another  and  with  his  main  defign,  can 
be  united  ia  one  aflemblage,  He  accord- 
C  in^Iy 
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ingly  reprefents  hiniy  not  only  as  a  volup- 
tuary, cowardly,  vain-glorious,  with  all  the 
arrogance  connecfted  with  vain-glory,  and' 
deceitful  in  every  fhape  of  deceit ;  but  inju- 
rious, incapable  of  gratitude  or  of  friendfhip, 
and  vindiaive.  The  chief  objea  of  his  life 
being  the  indulgence  of  low  appetite,  he 
has  no  regard  for  right  or  wrong  ;  and  in 
order  to  compafs  his  unworthy  defigns,  he 
praaifes  ffaud  and^  injuftice.    His  attach- 
ments are  mercenary:  he  fpeaks  difrefpea- 
fully  of  Prince  Henry,  to  whofe  friendfhip- 
he  is  indebted ;  and  values  his  friendfhip  for 
convenience  rather  than  from  regard.  He  13. 
alfo  vindiaive:  but  as  he  cxprefles  his  re- 
vem^eful  intention,  v/ithout  any  opportunity 
of  difplaying  it  in  aaion,  his  refentment  be- 
comes ridiculous.     His  menace  againfl  the 
chief  Juflice,  though  illiberal  and  malicicusii 
\s  not  regarded  with  indignation.  One  mode, 
of  bis  vengeance  is  to  defame  thoie  thaf 
offend  him  by  unwarrantable  publications. 
**  He  wiilpriiUlhem,"  fays  Page,  fpeaking* 

about 
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about  fome  of  his  ill-intentioned  letters, 
*'  for  he  cares  not  v/hac  he  puts  into  the 
«  prefs." 

From  the  foregoing  enumeration,  it  ap- 
pears abundantly  manifeft,  that  our  poet  in- 
tended to  reprefent  Falftaff  as  very  mean 
and  worthlefs  ;  but,  agreeably  to  an  inj^eni- 
ous  and  peculiar  method  of  unfold  in  ^^  the 
real  character,  and  which  he  praclifes  on 
fome  other  occafions  when  he  would  ob- 
viate mifapprehenfion,  he  embraces  a  ^ood 
opportunity  of  making  one  of  the  moil  dif- 
ccrning  pcrfonages   conneaed  with   him, 
give  the  real  delineation.    IVince  Henry  has 
all  along  a  clear  and  decided  view  of  Fal- 
ihfF;   and  in  the  admirable  kcne  where 
thQ  Kingisperfonated  as  reproving  his  fon, 
he  thus  defcribes  him  :   ^^  Thou  art  vio- 
"  lently  carried  av/ay  from  grace :   there  is 
"  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likenefs  of  an. 
*'  old  fat  man  :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  compa- 
"  nion.    Why  doil  thou  convcrfc  with  that 
"  trunk  of  humours,  kc.  that  ftuiF'd  cloak- 


ed 2  « bag 
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«'  bag  of  guts,  that  roafted  Manningtree  ox 
<'  with  the  pudding  in  his  belly,  that  reve- 
*'  rend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that  vanity 
«  in  years  ?  Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taftc 
«  fack  and  drink  it  ?     Wherein  neat  and 
*<  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it  ? 
«  Wherein  cunning  but  in  craft  ?  Wherein 
«  crafty  but  invillany  ?  Wherein  villanous, 
"  but  in  all  things  ?  Wherein  worthy,  but 
«  jn  nothino-  ?" — W«  have  here  the  real 
moral   charaaer ;    we  have  an  enumera- 
tion of  difguftful  and  bafe  qualities,  with- 
out a  fingle  circumftance  to  palliate  or  re- 
lieve.    The  fpeaker  enlarges  on  his  fenfu- 
ality  as  the  leading  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  principle  on  which  every  thing 
elfe  in  his  enumeration  depends.  How  then 
comes  FalftafFto  be  a  favorite  ?  a  favorite 
with  Prince  Henry  ?  and  a  favorite  on  the 
Enc^lifh  ftage  ?   For  he  not  only  makes  us 
laugh,  but,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  re- 
garded with  fome  affeaion.      The  anfwer 
to  thefe  enquiries  leads  us  to  our  laft  and 

chief 

6 
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chief  divifioa  :  it  leads  to  illuflrate  the  afTo- 
ciated  and  blended  qualities  which  not  only 
reconcile  us  to  the  reprefentation,  but  by 
their  mixture  give  us  fmgular  pleafure. 

PART        III. 

Thofc  qualities  in  the  charafter  of  Sir 
John  FalftafF  which  may  be  accounted  es- 
timable are  of  two  different  kinds,  the  fecial 
aiTd  intelteiftual. 

L  His  focial  qualities  are  joviality  and 
good-humour.  Thefe  difpofitions  though 
they  are  generally  agreeable,  and  may  in 
one  fenfe  of  the  word  be  termed  moral,  as 
influencing  the  manners  and  deportment  of 
mankind,  are  not  on  all  occafions,  as  wc 
(hall  fee  exemplified  in  theprefent  irfflance, 
to  be  accounted  virtuous.  They  may  be 
agreeable  without  being  objeiSts  of  appro- 
bation. Perfons  who  have  never  given 
much  excrcife  to  their  minds,  whofe  pow- 
ers of  iiitclle'>^  and  imagination  languifli 
C  3  through 
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through  inexertion,can  feldom  have  much 
enjoyment  in  being  alone.  He  who  cannot 
think,  muft  fly  from  himfelf ;  and,  without 
having  much  regard  for  others,  will  feek  re- 
lief in  fociety.  But  as  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  not  very  inquifitive  about  the  motives 
or  caufes  of  thofe  adions  that  do  not  interell: 
them  very  much,  they  are  pleafed  with  fuch 
appearances  of  a  relifh  for  focial  intercourfe  ; 
they  are  prepoiTefled  in  favor  of  thofe  who 
court  their  fellowfhip,  or  who  in  their  com- 
J3any  difcover  chearfulnefs  and  compla- 
cency. 

Falftaft's  love  of  fociety  needs  no  illuf- 
tration;  and  that  it  is  unconnected  with 
friendlhip  or  affe6lion  is  no  lefs  apparent. 
Yet  the  quality  renders  him  acceptable. — 
]t  receives  great  additional  recommendation 
from  his  good-humour.  As,  amongft  thofe 
whom  he  wifhes  to  pleafe,  he  is  not  fullen 
nor  referved,  neither  is  he  morofe,  nor  apt 
to  contradi6l  or  be  oitended.  Perfons  of 
active  minds  are  moft  liable  to  fuch  excefies, 

"Whetli.er 
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Whether  they  engage   in  the  purfuits  of 
fame,  fortune,  or  even  of  amufement,  they 
form  fchemes,  indulge  expedation,  are  dif- 
quieted  with  folicitude,  elated  with  joy,  or 
vexed  v/ith  difappointmen-t.     The  aclivity 
of  their  fpirits  expofcs  them  to  more  occa- 
fions  of  difcompofure  ;  and  their  fenfibility, 
natural  or  acquired,  renders  them  more  fui- 
ceptible   of  impreffions  than  other  men. 
Hence,  without  careful  difcipline  or  fteady 
refolution,  they  are  apt  to  become  uncom- 
plying,  violent,   or   impetuous.     But  the 
mere  voluptuary  Is  expofed  to  no  fuch  pcr- 
verfion.     He  who  never  engages  in  ferious 
argument,  v;ho  maintains  no  opinion,  who 
contrives  no  intricate  or  extenhve  projcc'k, 
who  is  conneded  with  no  p:irty,  or  con- 
cerned in  no  fpeculation,  who  has  no  in- 
tereft  in  any  thing  or  any  pcrfon  beyond  the 
gratification  of  m.cre  appetite,  has  no  object 
.to  contend  for,  nothing  that  can  make  him 
fo  eaiier,  ih  tenacious,  fo  obftinatc,  or  un- 
yielding  as  perfons  of  a  different  character. 
C  4  In 
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In  fuch  men,  (o  flight  a  defire  as  that  of 
being  acceptable  to  fome  particular  perfons 
Tvilljin  their  company,  counterbalance  every 
tendency  to  fretfulnefs,  infolence,  or  ill-hu- 
mour. Such  feems  to  be  the  good-humour 
of  FalftafF;  for  our  poet  difcriminates  with 
exquifite  judgment,  and  delineates  his  con- 
ception with  power.  He  does  not  attribute 
to  Falftaff  the  good  temper  flowing  from 
inherent  goodnefs  and  genuine  mildnefs  of 
difpofition ;  for  in  company  with  thofe 
about  whofe  good  opinion  he  has  little  con- 
cern, though  his  vacuity  of  mind  obliges 
him  to  have  recourfe  to  their  company,  he 
is  often  infolent  and  overbearing.  It  is 
chiefly  with  Prince  Henry,  and  thofe  whom 
he  wifhes,  from  vanity,  or  fome  felfifh  pur- 
pofe,  to  think  well  of  him,  that  he  is  moft 
facetious, — The  degree  or  real  force  of  any 
quality  is  never  fo  diftinclly  marked,  as 
when  it  is  put  to  the  tell  by  fuch  trying  cir- 
cumftancesas  tend  to  deftroy  its  exiftence. 
Shakefpeare  feems  aware  of  this ;  and,  in  the 

firfl 
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firft  fcene  between  the  Prince  and  Falftaff^ 
this  part  of  the  chara6ter  is  fully  tried  and 
difplayed.  The  Prince  attacks  Falftaft  in 
a  conteft  of  banter  and  raillery.  The 
Knight  for  fome  time  defends  himfelf  with 
dexterity  and  fuccefs.  But  the  Prince's 
jefts  are  more  fevere  than  witty ;  they  fug- 
geft  fome  harfh  truths,  and  fome  well- 
founded  terrors.——''  P,  H,  The  fortune 
"  of  us  that  are  the  moon's  men,  doth  ebb 
"  and  flow  like  the  fea,  being  governed  as 
*'  the  fea  is  by  the  moon  :  now  in  as  low 
*'  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder ;  and  by 
"  and  by  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of 

"  the  gallows." Such  retorts  are  too 

ferious.  The  Knight  endeavours  to  reply  ; 
but  he  is  overcome ;  he  feels  himfelf  van- 
quiftied. 

"  Faljiaff.  S'blood,  I  am  as  melancholy 
"  as  a  gib  cat,  or  a  lugg'd  bear."  But  he 
is  not  fullen,  nor  morofe.  His  melancholy, 
as  he  terms  it,  does  not  appear  in  ill-hu- 
mour, but  in  a  laboured  and  not  very  fuc- 

cefsful 
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■cefsful  attempt  to  be  witty.  He  is  defirous 
of  feeming  in  good  fpirits,  and  embraces 
'the   firft   opportunity  given   him   by  the 

Prince,  of  recovering  them. "  Fal/laff, 

S 'blood,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib 
cat  or  a  luo-o-'d  bear. P.  H.  Or  an 

DO 

old  lion,  or  a  lover's  lute. Faljiaff, 

Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnfhire  bag- 
pipe.  P.  H,  What  fayeft  thou  to  a 

hare,  or  the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ? 
Faljicff,  Thou  haft  the  moft  un- 


favbry  fimilies,  &c.  But,  Hal,  I  pray 
thee,  trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity. 
I  would  to  God,  thou  and  I  knew  where 
a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be 
bought,  5cc.  'i  hou  haft  done  much 
harm  unto  me,  Hal ;  God  forgive  thee 
for  it  I  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew 
nothing ;  and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  IhoulJ 
fpeak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked,  &c.— P.  H,  Where  fhall  we 

take  a  purfe  to-morrow.  Jack  ? Fal- 

Jhiff,  Where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make 

**  one ; 
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•^'  one  ;  an*  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and 
■«  baffle  me." 

II.  Having  fhewn  that  FalftaiF  poflefles 
,as  much  love  of  fociety,  and  as  much  good- 
-temper  as  are  confiftent  with  the  defpi- 
•cable  painons  of  the  fenfualift  ;  and  which, 
though  agreeable,  are  not  in  him  to  be  ac- 
counted virtuous;  I  proceedto  exempHfy 
his  intelle(Sl:ual  endowments  :  and  of  thefe 
iiis  talents  for  wit  and  humour  are  the 
moft  peculiar. 

I.  His  wit  is  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
•f*)metlmes  a  play  upon  words. — "  Faljlaff'^ 
*"- 1  call  thee  coward  !  I'll  fee  thee  damn'd, 
*'  ere  I  call  thee  coward.  But  I  would 
•*' give  a  thoufand  pounds  I  could  run  as 
■*'  faft  as  thou  canft.  You  are  ftraight 
^'  enough  in  the  fhoulders.  You  care  not 
-"  who  fees  your  back.  Call  you  that 
**  backing  of  your  friends  ?  A  plague  upon 
"  fuch  backing !  Give  me  themthatwill  face 

"  me." -It  fometimes  depends  on  feli- 

i^ity  of  aliufion "  Faljiaff^'  toBardolph, 

«  Thou 
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*'  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  beareft  the 
*'  lanthorn  in  the  poop ;  but  'tis  in  the  nofe 
•*  of  thee.     Thou  art  the  knight  of  the 
*'  burning  lamp,  &c.     I  never  fee  thy  face, 
**  but  I  think  on  hell-fire,  and  Dives  that 
^  liv'd  in  purple^  Sec,     O  thou  art  a  per- 
*'  petual   triumph,   an  everlafting  bonfire 
*'  light :  When  thou  ran'ft  up  Gads-hill, 
**  in  the  night,  to  catch  my  horfe  j  if  I  did 
*'  not  think  thou  hadft  been  an  ignis  fatuus^ 
*'  or  a  ball  of  wild-fire,  there  is  no  pur- 
"  chafe  in  money."         One  of  the  mofir, 
agreeable  fpecies  of  wit,  and  which  FalftaiF 
ufes  with  great  fuccefs,  is  the  ridiculous 
comparifon.-  It  confifls  in  claffing  or  unit- 
ing together,  'by  fimilitude,    obje£ts  that 
excite  feelings  fo  oppofite  as  that  fome  may 
be  accounted  great,  and  others  little,  fome 
noble,  and  others  mean  :  and  this  is  done, 
when  in  their  ilrudlure,  appearance,  or  ef- 
fe(5i:s,  they  have  circumftances  of  refem- 
blance  abundantly  obvious  when  pointed 
out^  though  on  account  of  the  great  dif- 
ference 
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ference  in  their  general  impreflion,  not 
ufually  attended  to  -,  but  which  being  fe- 
le6ted  by  the  man  of  witty  invention,  as 
bonds  of  intimate  union,  enable  him,  hy 
an  unexpected  conne6lion,  to  produce  fur- 
prife.  Of  this  fome  of  the  preceding  allu- 
fions,  which  are  united  with,  or  involve  in 
them  comparifons,  are  inftances :  but  the 
follov/ing  paflage  affords  a  more  dire6i  il- 
luftration. ^'Fa//iaff,"  fpeaking  of  Shal- 
low, "  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's- 
''  inn,  like  a  man  made  after  fupper  with 
*'  a  cheefe-paring.  When  he  was  naked, 
"  he  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked 
*'  radifh,  with  a  head  fantaftically  carved 

"  upon  it  with  a  knife." Another  very 

exquifite  fpecies  of  wit  confifts  in  explain- 
ing great,  ferious,  or  important  appear- 
ances, by  inadequate  and  trifling  caufes  *. 
This,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  is  a  grave  and  fo- 
!emn  fpecies;  and  produces  its  effeCl  by 
•the  affe^^iation  of  formal  and  deep  refearch. 

*^  Elements  of  Criticifm. 

FalflafF 
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Faiilaff  gives  the  following  example  :  "  A 
"  good  fherris  fack-  has  a  two-fold  opera- 
"  tion  :  it  afcends  me  into  the  brain  :  dries 
"  me  there  all  the  foolifti,  and  dull,  and> 
"  erudy  vapours',  which  environ  it :  makes- 
"  it  apprehenfive,, quick,  forgetive  :  full  of. 
"  nimble, ,  fisry,    and   del6(?table   fliapes  ; 
"  which  delivered  over  to  the  voice  (the 
''tongue)  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  ex- 
"cellent  wit," 

r'      ■ 

But  Falftait  is  not  more  didinsi-uiflied" 

o 

for  wit  than  humour  :  and  afibrds  fomc 
good  illuftrations  of  the  difference  between- 
them.  Wit  confifts  in  the  thought ;  and* 
produces  its  effedt^  namely  laugliter,  or  a- 
tendency  to  laughter,  in  whatfoever  way,' 
and  by  whomfoever  it  may  be  fpoken^ 
Humour  again  depends  on  ■dd.mn :  it  ex- 
hibits fomethlng  done ;  or  fomething  faid 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  a£lion  or 
the  thing  faid  may  be  in  themfelves  indif- 
ferent ;  but  derive  their  power  of  exciting 
laughter  from  the  intention  and  mode  of 

doing 
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doing  or  of  faying  them.  Wit  is  perma- 
nent :  it  remains  in  the  witty  faying,  by, 
whomfoever  it  is  faid,  and  independent. not:- 
only  of  perfons,  but  of  circumftances  or 
fituation*  But  in  humour  the  adtion  or 
faying  is  ineffectual,  unlefs  connedtedwith- 
the  character,  the  intention,  manner,  or- 
fituation  of  fome  fpeaker  or  agent.  The. 
one  feems  to  depend  on  connection,  in- 
vented or  difplayed  unexpectedly,  between 
incongruous  and  diflbnant  objejfls,  or  parts- 
©f  objects :  the  other  in  the  invention 
©r  difplay  of  fuch  connedlion  between  ac- 
tions and  manners  incojigruous  to  an  oc- 
eafion.  The  one  prefents  combinations 
that  may  be  termed  ridiculous  ;  tlie  other- 
fuch  as  are  ludicrous.  The  incongruity- 
and  difTonance  in  both  cafes  feem  chiefly* 
to  refpcot,  not  fo  much  the  greatnefs  or 
littlenefs,  as  the  dignity  and  meannefs,  of 
the  connected  objects.  The  amufement? 
is  moft  complete,  v/hen  the  witty  thought 
is  exprefied  with  humour.  When  this  is 
•  not 
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not  the  cafe,  though  we  difcern  the  witty 
combination,  we  do  not  feel  its  entire  ef- 
fe6t.  Among  many  others,  the  firft  fcenc 
between  FalftafF  and  the  Chief  Juftice  is 
highly  humorous.  It  contains  no  wit  in 
the  beginning,  which  is  indeed  the  mofl 
amufmg  part  of  the  dialogue  :  and  the  wit- 
ticifms  introduced  in  the  conclufion,  ex- 
cepting the  firft  or  fecond  puns,  are  neither 
of  a  fuperior  kind,  nor  executed  with  great 
fuccefs.  The  Juftice  comes  to  reprove 
FalftafF:  and  die  amufement  confifts  in 
FalftafPs  pretending,  firft  of  all,  not  to  fee 
him  ;  and  then,  in  pretending  deafnefs,  fo 
as  neither  to  underftand  his  meflage,  nor 
the  purport  of  his  converfation.— -"  Ou 
"  Juf.  Sir  John  FalftafF,  a  word  with  you. 

« Faljiaff.  My  good  lord !  God  give 

"  your  lordftiip  good  time  of  day,  I  am 
*'  glad  to  fee  your  lordftiip  abroad :  I  heard 
"  fay  your  lordfhip  was  Tick :  I  hope  your 
*'  lordftiip  goes  abroad  by  advice.  — . 
^  Q}*  Juf,  Sir  John,  I  fent  for  you,  before 

^  your 
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'^  your  expedition  to  Shrew/bury ^Fa,L 

'\ftaff.  If  it  pleafe  your  lord/bip,  I  hear 
"  his  majefty  is  returned  with  fome  d^i[^ 

"  comfort  from  Wales Ch,  Juf,  I  talk 

"not   of  his    majefty.     You   would   not 

"  come  when  I  fent  for  you. Fal,  And 

"  I  hear,  moi-eover,  his  highnefs  is  faliea 

"  ip.to  this  fame  whorefon  apoplexy. 

^'  Ch.  Juf.  Well,  Keaven  mend  him.     ] 

"pray,  let  me  fpeak  with  you. />/. 

"  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of 
"lethargy,  an't  pleafe  your  lordOiip  ;  a 
*<  kind  of  fieeping  in  the  blood  ;  a  whore- 

«  fon  tingling. Ch.  Juf.  What  tell  you 

"  me  of  it !  be  it  as  it  is Fal.  It  hath 

"  its  original  in  much  grief;  from  ftujy, 

"  and  perturbation  of  the  brain,"  <S:c. . 

The  Chief  Juflice  becomes  at  len^nh  im- 
patient,  and  compels  FalftarF  to  hear  and 
give  him  a  direct:  anfwer.  But  the  Knight 
is  not  without  his  refources.  Driven  out 
of  the  flrong  hold  of  humour,  he  betakes 
himfelf  to  th-  weapons  of  wit.— «''  Ch. 


^  "  Jni, 
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*'  y^f*  ^^^  ^^^  is,  Sir  John,  you  live  in 

"  great  infamy FaL  He  that  buckles 

"  himfelf  in  my  belt  cannot  live  in  lefs. 

"  ' Ch.  Jiif.  Your  means  are  very  flen- 

*'  der,  and  your  vi^afte  great.-  FaL  I 
"  would  it  v/ere  otherwife.  I  would  my 
'''  means  were  greater,  and  my  waill:  flen- 

**  derer," Falftaff  is  not  unacquainted 

with  the  nature  and  value  of  his  talents. 
He  employs  them  not  merely  for  the  lake 
of  merriment,  but  to  promote  fome  defign. 
He  wifhes,  by  his  drollery  in  this  fcene,  to 
cajole  the  Chief  Jufllce.  In  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing a6ls,  he  pra6liles  the  fame  artifice 
with  the  Prince  of  Lancafter.  He  falls, 
however,  in  his  attempt :  and  that  it  was 
-a  ftudied  attempt  appears  from  his  fubfe- 
quent  reflexions.  "  Good  faith,  this  fame  j 
"  young  fober- blooded  boy  doth  not  love 
*'  me  ;  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh.'' 
That  his  pleafantry,  whether  witty  or  hu- 
morous, is  often  ftudied  and  premedi- 
tated, appeals  alfo  from  other  paiTages.  "  I 

«  will 
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^^  will  devife  matter  enough  out  of  this 
"  Shallow  to  keep  Prince  Henry  in  conti- 
"nual  laughter.  O  you  fhall  fee  him 
«  laugh,  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  iJl 
/.  "laid  up." 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  guife 
or  raiment,  fo  to  fay,  with  which  FalftafF 
inverts  thofe  different  fpecies  of  wit  and 
humour,  is  univerfally  the  fame.  It  is  grave, 
and  even  folcmn.  He  would  always  appear 
m  earned.     He  does   not  laugh  himfelf, 
unlefs  compelled  by  a  fympathetic  emotion 
with  the  laughter  of  others.   He  may  fome- 
times  indeed  indulge   a  fmile  of  feeminr 
contempt  or   indignation  :  but  it  is   per- 
haps on  no  occafion  when  he  would  be 
witty  or  humorous.     Shakefpeare  feems  to 
have  thought  this  particular  of  importancey 
and  has  therefore  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  by 
making  FalftafFhimfelf  inform  us  ;    «  O  it 
«  is  much  that  a  lie  with  a  flight  oath,  and 
*♦  a  jeft  with  zfad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fel- 

Da  «low 
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*<  lov/  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  fhoul« 
«  ders.'' 

As  the  wit  of  Falifeff  is  various,  and 
finely  blended  with  humour,  it  is  alfo  eafy 
and  genuine.  It  difplays  no  quaint  con- 
ceits, ITudied  antithefes,  or  elaborate  con- 
trafts.  Excepting  in  two  or  three  inftan- 
ces,  we  have  no  far-fetched  or  unfuccefsful 
puns.  Neither  has  the  poet  recourfe,  for 
ludicrous  fituation,  to  frequent  and  difguft- 
ing  difplays  of  drunkenefs  :  We  have  little 
or  no  fwearing,  and  lefs  obfcenity  than  from 
the  rudenefs  of  the  times  and  the  conditioa 
of  fome  of  the  other  fpeakers  we  might  have 
expedled.—Much  ridicule  is  excited  by 
(ome  of  the  other  charaders  :  but  their 
wit,  when  they  attempt  to  be  witty,  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  FalftafF.  Prince  Hen- 
ry's wit  ccnfifts  chiefly  in  banter  and  rail- 
lery. In  his  fatirical  allufions,  he  is  often 
mo|-e  fevere  than  pleafant.  Tiie  w^it  of 
Piilol,  if  it  be  intended  for  wit,  is  altogether 

afFecled, 
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affected,  and  is  of  a  kind  which  FalftafF 
never  difplays.  It  is  an  afFe6lation  of  pom- 
pous language  ;  an  attempt  at  the  mock-he- 
roic ;  and  confifts  in  employing  inflated 
diction  on  common  occafions.  The 
rpe2ker  does  not  pofiefs,  but  aim  at  wit ; 
and,  for  want  of  other  re  fources,  endeavours 
to  procure  a  laugh  by  odd  exprcflions,  and 
an  abfurd  application  of  learned  and  lofty 
phrafas. 

«  Doft  thoa  thira,  bafe  Trojan, 
"  To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ?" 

Falilafr's  page  being  only  a  novice,  at- 
tempts to  be  witty  after  the  inflated  manner 
of  Piftol :  but  being  fuppofed  to  have  profited 
by  his  mafter's  example,  he  is  more  fuccelT- 
ful,  and  his  pompous  phrafes  have  a  witty 

meaning, "/*^5-^"toBardolph,"Away, 

''  thou  rafcally  Althea's  dream  !  away  I— - 
"  P.  H.    InftrucSl  us,  boy;  what  dream, 

<c  boy? Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea 

"  dreamed  jQie   was   delivered   of  a  fire- 

^  brand ;   and   therefore   I   call   him  her 

D  z  "  dream." 
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^  dream." ^The  laughter  excited  by  the 

reft  of  FalftafF's  afTocIates,  is  not  by  the 
wit  or  humour   of  the  fpeaker,  but  by 
ludicrous  fituation,  ridiculous  views  of  pe- 
culiar manners,  and  the  abfurd  mifapplica- 
tion  of  language.  Thus  in  the  admirable  and 
inftruclive  account  given  by  the  hoftefs  ot 
FalftafF  's  death — "  Nay,  fure  he's  not  in 
"  hell ;  he's  in  Arthur's  bofom,  if  ever  man 
**  vi^ent  to  Arthur's  bofom.   He  made  a  finer 
*'  end,  and  went  away  ah'  it  had  been  any 
*'  Chriftom'd  child  ;  a'  parted  evenjuftbe- 
**  tween  twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  turn  - 
*'  ing  o'  the   tide  :  for  after   I  faw  him 
**  fumble  with  the  (heets,  and  play  with 
*^  fiowerSj  and  fmile  upon  his  finger's  ends5 
*'  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way  ;  for  hl^ 
*'  nofe  was  as  (harp  as  a  pen.     How  now, 
"  Sir  John  ?  quoth  I  :  what,  man,  be  of 
"  good  cheer :   fo  'a  cried  out,  God,  God, 
*'  God,  three  or  four  times.     Nov/  I,  to 
"  comfort  him,  bid  him  a'  fhould  not  think 
"  of  God  i  I  hoped  there  was  no  need  to 

**  trouble 
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"  trouble  himfelf  with  any  fuch  thoughts 
"  yet :  (o  a'  bade  me  lay  more  cloaths  on 
"  his  feet.  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed, 
"  and  felt  them  ;  and  they  were  as  cold  as 
**  a  ftone ;  then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  (a 
**  upward,  and  upward ;  and  all  was  as  cold 
**  as  any  ftone." 

2.  The  other  intellectual  talents  attri- 
buted by  our  poet  to  Sir  John  FalflafF,  are 
difcernment  of  chara(fter,  verfatillty,  and 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  mankind ; 
a  difcernment,  however,  and  a  dexterity  of 
a  peculiar  and  limited  fpccies  j  limited  to 
the  power  of  difcerning  whcrther  or  not  men 
may  be  rendered  fit  for  his  purpofcs ;  arxi  to 
the  power  of  managing  them  as  the  inflru- 
ments  of  his  enjoyment. 

We  may  remark  his  difcernment  of  man- 
kind, and  his  dexterity  in  employing  them> 
in  his  condu(5l  towards  the  Prince,  to  Shal« 
low,  and  his  inferior  ailbciates, — He  flatters 
the  Prince,  but  he  ufes  fuch  flattery  as  it 
intended  to  impofe  on  a  perfon  of  under- 
D  4  {landing. 
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flanding.     He  flatters  him  indireaiy.    ile 
feems  to  treat  him  with  familiarity  :  he  af- 
feds  to  be  difpleafed  with  him  :   he  rallies 
him  ;  and  contends  with  him  in  the  field  of 
wit.   When  he  gives  praife,  it  is  infmuated  ; 
or  it  feems  reludant,  accidental,  and  ex- 
torted by  the  power  of  truth.    In  like  man- 
ner, when  he  would  imprefs  him  with  a  be- 
ief  of  his  afFedionate  and  firm  attachment, 
he  proceeds  by  infinuation  ;  he  would  have 
it  appear  involuntary,  the  efFeft  of  flrong 
irrefiflible  impulfe  ;  fo  flrong  as  to  appear 
preternatural.      «  If  the  rafcal  hath   not 
"given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love 
«  him,  ril  be  hang'd."  Yet  his  aim  is  not 
merely  to  pleafe  the  Prince :  it  is  to  cor- 
rupt and  govern  him ;  and  to  make  him 
bend  to  his  purpofes,  and  become  the  in- 
flrument  of  his  pleafures.     He  makes  the 
attempt :  he  feizes,  what  he  thinks  a  good 
opportunity,  by  charging  him  with  cowar- 
dice at  the  encounter  of  Gads-h[ll:   he  is 
defirous  of  finding  him  a  coward;  pulhes 

his 
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kis  attack  as  far  as  pofTible ;  fufFers  fadden 
repulfe  :  but  with  great  verfatility  and  ad- 
drefs  retires  to  his  former  faftnefs.— 
"  Falfiaff.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  anfwer 

"me  that:  and  Polns  there? P.   i/. 

"  Ye  fat  paunch,  an'  ye  call  me  coward, 

"I'll  ftab  thee. Faljiaf    I  call  thee 

"coward  !  I'll  fee  thee  damned  ere  I  call 
"  thee  coward.  But  I  would  give  a  thou- 
"  fand  pounds  I  could  run  as  fail  as  thou 

"  canft,&c.'* His  behaviour  to  Shallow 

"and  Slender  is  different,  becaufe  their  cha- 
racters are  different.  He  fathoms  them, 
and  fteers  a  correfponding  courfe.  He 
treats  them  at  firft  with  fuch  deference  as 
he  would  render  to  men  of  fcnfe  and  condi- 
tion. He  tries  whether  or  no  it  be  poffible 
to  allure  them  by  his  ufual  artifice  ;  he  is 
good-humoured,  focial,  and  witty.  But 
the  wit  he  tries  upon  them  is  of  his  lowcft 
kind  :  and  he  has  no  occafion  for  any  other. 
They  are  delighted,  and  exprefs  admiration. 

.^< Folfaff,    Is   thy   name   Mouldy  ? 

— --«  Mouidj. 
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**  -Mouldy,  Yea,  a  n't  pleafe  you.—* 

"  Falflaff,    It  is  the  more  time  thou  wert 

«ufed. Shallow.    Hal  ha!  ha!  moft 

«*  excellent,  Pfaith  :  things  that  are  mouldy 
« lack  ufe.  Well  faid,  Sir  John,  very  well 
"  faid."  He  thus  penetrates  into  their  cha- 
raiSler,  and  condufts  himfelfin  a  fuitable 
manner.  He  no  longer  gives  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  amufmg  them.  He  is  no  longer 
witty :  he  affects  the  dignity  of  a  great  man, 
and  is  fparing  of  his  converfation.  "  I  do 
«  fee  the  bottom,"  fays  he,  «  of  Juftice 
«  Shallow."  Meanwhile  Shallow  and  Slen- 
der become  in  their  turns  felicitous  of  pleaf- 
ing  hi??i :  they  believe  him  a  man  of  great 
confequence  :  they  think  even  of  making 
him  ibeir  dupe,  and  of  employing  him  as  the 
engine  of  their  petty  ambition.  He  indul- 
ges their  folly,  lets  them  entangle  themfelves 
in  the  fnare ;  endures  their  converfation,  and 
does  them  the  fignal  honor  of  borrowing  a 
thoufand  pounds. — His  treatment  of  his 
hoftefs  and  Bardolph  is  no  lefs  dexterous ; 

but 
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but  from  the  afcendant  he  has  obtained,  rt 
is  not  fo  difficult,  and  is  managed  by  6he 
poet  in  the  moft  inoffenfive  manner. 

3.    Another  kind  of  ability  difplayed  by"' 
eur  hero,  is  the  addrefs  with  which  he  de- 
fies dete6lion  and  extricates  himfelf  out  of 
difficulty.    He  is  never  at  a  lofs.    His  pre- 
fence  of  mind  never  forfakes  him.     Having 
no  fenfe  of  character,  he  is  never  troubled 
with  fhame.    Though  frequently  deteded, 
i)r  in  danger  of  detection,  his  inventive  fa- 
culty never  fleeps  ;  it  is  never  totally  over- 
whelmed :  or  if  it  be  furprifed  into  a  momen- 
tary intermiffion  of  its  power,  it  forthwith 
recovers,  and  fupplies  him  with  frefh  re- 
fourcesi     He  is  furnifhed  with  palliatives 
,  and  excufes  for  every  emergency.     Befides 
other  effects  produced  by  this  difplay  of 
ability,  it  tends  to  amufe  and  excite  laugh- 
ter :  for  we  are  amufed  by  the  application 
of  inadequate  and  ridiculous  caufes.     Of 
the  talent  now  mentioned  we  have  many  in- 
ilances.     Thus  when  deteded  by  Prince 

Henry 
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Henry  in  his  boaftful  pretenfions  to  courage, 
fee  tells  him  that  he  knew  him.     «  Was  it 
«  for  me,"  fays  he,  «  to  kill  the  heir-appa- 
"  rent  ?"      So  alfo  in  another  fcene,  when 
he  is  deteaed  in  his  abufe  of  the  Prince,  and 
overheard    even   by    the   Prince   himfelf. 
"  No  abufe,  Ned,   in  the  world ;  honeft 
"  Ned, .  none.     I    difpraifed    him    before 
"  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  might  not 
"fall  in  love  with  him,''— In  the  admi- 
rable fcene  where  he  is  dete^ed  in  h\k\y 
and  injuriouHy  charging  his  hoftefs  with 
having  picked  his  pocket  of  fome  very  va- 
luable articles,  whereas  the  theft  was  chiefiy 
'  of  the  ludicrous  tavern-bill  formerly  men- 
tioned, his  efcape  is  fmgularly  remarkable. 
He  does  not  juftify  himfelf  by  any  plea  of 
innocence.     He  does  not  colour  nor  pal- 
liate his  offence.     He  cares  not  what  bafe- 
nefs  may  be  imputed  to  himfelf:  all  that  he 
defires  is,  that  others  may  not  be  fpotlefs. 
If  he  can  make  them  appear  bafe,  fo  much 
the  better.     For  how  can  they  blame  him, 
if  they  themfelves  are  blamcable  ?     On  the 

prefent 
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prefent  occafion  he  has  fome  opportunity. 
He  fees  and  employs  it.  The^rince,  in 
rifling  his  pocket,  had  defcended  to  an  un- 
dignified allien.  The  trefpafs  indeed  was 
flight,  and  FalflafF  could  not  reckon  it 
otherwife.  But  Prince  Henry,  pofl^fling 
the  delicacies  of  honor,  felt  it  with  pecu- 
liar acutenefs.  FalflafF,  aware  of  this,  em- 
ploys the  Prince's  feelings  as  a  counterpart 
to  his  own  bafenefs,  and  is  fuccefsful.  It 
is  on  this  particular  point,  though  not  ufu- 
ally  attended  to,  becaufe  managed  with 
much  addrefs,  that  his  prefent  refource  de- 
pends.  "  P.  H.      Thou   fayefi   true, 

"  Hoff:efs,and  he  flandcrsthee  mofl  grofsly. 
"  Ih/i.  So  doth  he  you,  my  lord ;  and 
"  faid  this  day  you  ow'd  him  a  thoufand^ 

"  pound. p.  H.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a' 

"  thoufand  pound  r Faljlaff.  A  thou- 

"  land  pound,  Kal  ?  a  million  :  thy  love  is 
*'  worth  a  million  :  thou  oweft  me  thy  love/ 
"  Hojl,  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you- 

"  Jack,  and  faid  he  vrould  cudgel  you. • 

FJfMif. 
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^'  Fal/iaf.  Did  1,  Biirdolph  ? BardolpL 

*'  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  faid  fo. Fal^ 

^^Jlaff*  Yea,  if  he  faid  my  ring  was  cop- 

^'  per. P.  H.  I  fay  'tis  copper.  Dar'ft 

*'  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word  now  ? — — 
<' Faljiaf.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knoweft,  as 
*'  thou  art  but  a  man,  I  dare  ;  but  as  thou 
*'  art  a  Prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear  the 
*'  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp.        -P.  H^ 

"  And  why  not  as  the  lion  ? Fal/iaff, 

-"  The  King  himfelf  is  to  be  fear'd  as  the 
*'  lion  ;  doft  thou  think  I'll  fear  thee  as  I 
*'  fear  thy  father  ?  Nay,  if  I  do,  let  my 

«  girdle  break  ! P.  H,  O,  if  it  fhould, 

''  how  would  thy  guts  fall  about  thy  knees  ! 
*'  But,  Sirrah,  there's  no  room  for  faith) 
**  truth,  nor  honefty  in  this  bofom  of  thine  ; 
**  it  is  all  filled  up  with  guts  and  midriff. 
"*'  Charge  an  honeft  woman  with  picking 
**  thy  pocket !  why,  thou  whorefon,  impu- 
*  dent,  imbofled  rafcal,  if  there  were 
"  any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern  reck- 
**  onings,  memorandums  of  bawdy-houfes, 

«  and 
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*'  and  one  poor  penny-worth  of  fugar- 
"  candy  to  make  thee  long-winded  ;  if  thy 
'*  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  in- 
"  juries  but  thefe,  I  am  a  villain  ;  and  yet 
"  you  will  {land  to  it,  you  will  not  pocket 
*'  up  wrongs.      Art   thou   not   afham'd  ? 

" Fal/iaf,     Doft  thou   hear,    Hal? 

"  thou  knoweft  in  the  ftate  of  innocency 
"  Adam  fell ;  and  what  fhould  poor  Jack 
*'  FalftafF  do  in  the  days  of  villany  ?  Thou 
*'  feefl:  I  have  more  flefh  than  another  man, 
"  and  therefore  more  frailty.'*  Then  he 
adds,  after  an  emphatic  paufe,  and  na 
doubt  with   a  pointed  application  in  the 

manner: "  Tbu  confefs  then  that  you 

•'picked  my  pocket?"  Prince  Henry's 
reply  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  not  direft  ; 
it  contains  no  longer  any  raillery  or  re- 
proach ;  it  is  almoft  a  ftiuiHing  anfwer,  and 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  fpoken  after, 
or  with  fome  confcious  confufion : — "  It 
"  appears  fo,"  fays  he,  "  from  the  flory." 
FalliafFpufhes  him  no  further  3  but  expref- 

fes 
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fes  his  triumph,  under  the  fhew  of  modera- 
tion and  indifFerence,  in  his  addrefs  to  the 

hoftefs. "  Hdftefs,  I  forgive  thee ;  go, 

"  make  ready  breakfaft  ;  love  thy  hufband ; 
"  look  to  thy  fervants ;  and  cherifh  thy 
"  guefts  :  thou  (halt  find  me  tradlable  to 
"  any  honeft  reafon :  thou  feeft  I  am  paci- 
".  fied  ftill." — I  (hall  illuftrate  this  particular 
circumftance  in  one  other  inftance,  not 
only  becaufe  it  is  in  itfelf  curious  ;  but  tends 
to  elucidate  what  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  termed  the  cataftrophe.  Falftaff  having 
impofed  upon  Shallov/,  borrows  from  him  a 
thoufand  pounds.  He  has  impofed  upon 
him,  by  making  him  believe  that  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Prince,  now  King  Henry, 
was  all-powerful.  Here  the  poet's  good 
fenfe,  his  fenfe  of  propriety,  his  judgment, 
and  invention,  are  indeed  remarkable.  If 
was  not  for  a  perfon  fo  fenfual,  fo  cowardly, 
fo  arrogant,  and  fo  felfifh  as  FalflaiF,  to  tri- 
umph in  his  deceitful  arts.  But  his  pu- 
liifhment  muU  be  fuitable.     He  is  not  a 

criminal 
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criminal  like  Richard  ;  and  his  recompence 
muft  be  different.  Deteaion,  difappoint- 
ment  in  his  fraudulent  purpofes,  and  the 
downfai  of  afTumed  importance,  will  fatisfy 
poetical  juftice  :  and  for  fuch  retribution,- 
even  from  his  earlieft  appearance,  we  fee 
due  preparation.  The  puniihment  is  to  be 
the  refult  of  his  conduct,  and  to  be  accoiri- 

plifhed  by  a  regular  progrefs  * Fdlftaff, 

who  was  ftudious  of  impofmT  on  others 
impofes  uport  himfjlf.     He  becomes  the 
dupe  of  his  own  artifice.     Confident  in  his 
verfatility,  command  of  temper,  prefence  of 
mmd,  and  unaba.hcd  invention ;  encoura- 
ged too  by  the  i.oHce  of  the  Prince,  and 
thus' flattering  himf-]f  that  he  fnall  have  fome 
fway  in  his  counfels  he  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  own  difappointment.     Though  the 
flatterer  and  parafite  of  Prince  Plenry,  he 
does  not  deceive  him.     The  Prince  is  tho- 
loughly  acquainted  with  his  charader,  and 

*  Butler's  Analogy, 

E  is 
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is  aware  of  his  views.  Yet  in  his  wit, 
humour,  and  invention  he  finds  amufement, 
— Parafites,  in  the  works  of  other  poets,  are 
the  flatterers  of  weak  men,  and  imprefs 
them  with  a  belief  of  their  merit  or  attach- 
ment. But  FalftafF  is  the  parafite  of  a  per- 
fon  dillinguifhed  for  abiHty  or  underfiand- 
ing.  The  Prince  fees  him  in  his  real  co- 
lours ;  yet,  for  the  fake  of  prefent  paftime, 
he  fufFers  himfelf  to  feem  deceived ;  and  al- 
lows the  parafite  to  flatter  himfelf  that  his 
arts  are  not  unfuccefgful.  The  real  ftate  of 
his  fdntiments  and  feelings  is  finely  defcribed, 
when  at  the  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  feeing 
FalftafF. lying  among  fome  dead  bodies,  he 
fuppofes  him  dead.  *'  What !  old  ac- 
*'  quaintance  I  could  not  all  this  flefh 
**  keep  in  a  little  life  ?  Poor  Jack,  fare- 
"  well.  I  could  have  better  fpared  a  better 
*'  man  :  O  I  fhould  have  a  heavy  mifs  of 
*'  thee,  if  I  were  much  in  love  with  va- 
*'  nity."  But  Prince  Henry  is  not  much 
iin  love  with  vanity.     By  his  tacceflion  to 

the 
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the  throne  he  feeJs  himfelf  under  new  obli- 
gations ;  and  under  the  neceiTity  of  reh'n- 
quifhing  improper  purfuits.    As  he  forms 
his  refolution  confiderately,  he  adheres  to 
it  Uriaiy.     He  does  not  hefitate,  nor  tam- 
per  with  inclination.    He  does  not  gradu^ 
ally  loofen,  but  burfls  his  fetters.     *«  He 
"  cafls  no  longing  lingering  look  behind.** 
He  fornikes  every  mean  purfuit,  and  dif- 
cards  every  worthlefs  dependent.     But  he 
difcards  them   with  humanity  :  it  is  to 
avoid  their  influence,  for   all  wife  mea 
avoid  temptation ;  it  is  not  to  punifh,  but 
to  correct  their  vices. 

"  I  banifh  thee,  an  p  ^in  of  death, 
"  Not  to  come  near  our  perfon  by  ten  miles ! 
"  For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 
"  That  lack,  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  eril : 
"  And  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourfelves, 
"  We  will,  according  to  your  ftrengths  and  qua- 

"  lities, 
"  Give  you  advancement." 

Thus  in  the  felf-deceit  of  Falftaff*,  and 
E  2  in 
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in  the  difcerriment  of  Henry,  held  out  to 
us  on  all  occafions,  we  have  a  natural 
foundation  for  the  cataftrophe.  The  inci- 
dents too,  by  which  it  is  accomplifhed,  are 
judicioufly  managed.  None  of  them  are 
foreign  or  external,  but  grow,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  chara6ters. 

FalllafF  brings  Shallow  to  London  to 
fee  and  profit  by  his.  influence  at  court. 
He  places  himfelf  in  King  Henry's 
way,  as  he  returns  from  the  corona-, 
•tion.  He  addrcfies  him  with  familiarity  ; 
k  neglefted  ;  perfifts,  and  is  repulfed  with 
flernnefs.  His  hopes  are  unexpecledly 
bafHed  :  his  vanity  blafted  :  he  fees  his 
importance  with  thofe  whom  he  had  de- 
ceived completely  ruined  :  he  is  for  ai 
moment  unmafked  :  lie  views  himfelf  as 
he  believes  he  appears  to  tliem  :  he  fees 
himfelf  in  the  mirror  of  their  conception  : 
he  runs  over  the  confequences  of  his  humi- 
liation :  he  tranflates  their  thoughts  and 
their  opinions  concerning  him  :  he  fpeaks 

tQ 
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to  them  in  the  tone  of  the  fentiments 
which  he  attributes  to  them  ;  and  in  the 
language  which  he  thinks  they  would  hold, 
''  Mafter  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thoufand 
"  pounds."  It  is  not  that  in  his  abafe,- 
ment  he  feels  a  tranfient  return  of  virtue  : 
it  is  rather  than  he  fees  himfelf  for  a  mo- 
ment helplefs  :  he  fees  his  aflumed  impor- 
tance deftroyed  ;  and,  among  other  confe- 
quences,  that  reftitution  of  the  fam  he  had 
borrowed  will  be  required.  This  alarms 
him;  and  Shallow's  anfwer  gives  him  fmall 
confolation.  He  is  roufed  from  his  fud- 
den  amazement :  looks  about  for  refour- 
ces  :  and  immediately  finds  them.  His  in- 
genuity comes  inftantly  to  his  aid ;  and  he 
tells  Shallow,  with  great  readinefs  and 
plaufibility  of  invention,  "  Do  not  you 
"  grieve  at  this?  I  (liall  be  fentfor  in  pri- 
*'  vate  to  him:  look  you,  he  mufl  feem 
"  thus  to  the  world.  Fear  not  your  ad- 
"  vancement.  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that 
''  ihail  make  you  great,  5<;c,  This  that 
E  3  "  you 
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**  you  heard  was  but  a  colour,  &:c.  Go 
*'  with  me  to  dinner.  Come,  lieutenant 
"  Piflol  5  come,  Bardolph  j  I  {hall  be  fent 
*'  for  foon  at  night." 

Thus  Shakefpeare,  whofe  morality  is  no 
lefs  fublime  than  his  (kill  in  the  difplay  of 
character  is  mafterly  and  unrivalled,  repre- 
fents  Falftaff,  not  only  as  a  voluptuous 
and  bafe  fycophant,  but  totally  incorrigi- 
ble.    He  difplays  no  quality  or  difpofition 
which  can  [exve  as  a  bafis  for  reformation. 
ii)ven  his  abilities  and  agreeable  qualities 
contribute  to  his  depravity.     Had  he  been 
iefs  facetious,  lefs  witty,  lefs  dexterous,  and 
lefs  inventive,  he  might  have  been  urged 
to  felf- condemnation,  and  fo  inclined  to 
amendment.      But    mortification    leads 
him  to  no  coxividHon  of  folly,  nor  deter- 
mines him  to  any  change  of  life.     He 
turns,  as  foon  as  poilible,  from  the  view 
given  him  of  his  bafcnefs ;  and  rattles  as  it 
were  in  triumph,  the  fetters  of  habituated 
»nd  willing  bondage. — Lear,  violent  and 

impetuous, 
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nnpctuous,  but  yet  affectionate;  from  his- 
misfortunes  derives  improvement,  Mac- 
beth, originally  a  man  of  feeling,  is  capa- 
ble of  remorfe.  And  the  underftanding  of 
Richarxl,  rugged  and  infenfible  though  he 
^e,  betrays  his  heart  to- the  aflauk  of  con- 
fcience.  But  the  mean  fenfualift,  mcapa- 
ble  of  honorable  and  worthy  thoughts,  is 
irretrievably  loft  ;  totairy,  and  for  ever  de- 
praved.   An  important  and  awful  leflbn  ! 

I  may  be  thought  perhaps  to  have 
treated  Falftaff  with  too  much  feverity. 
I  am  aware  of  his  being  a  favorite.  Per- 
fons  of  eminent  worth  feel  for  him  fome 
attachment,  and  think  him  hardly  ufed  by 
the  King.  But  if- they  will  allow  them- 
felves  to  examine  tbe  chara<5l:er  in-  all  its 
parts,  they  will  perhaps  agree  with' mcf 
that  fuch  feeling  is  delufive,  and  arifes 
from  partial  views.  They  will  not  take 
it  iimifsy  if  I  fay  that  they  are  deluded  in 
the  fame  manner  with  Prince  Hfenry* 
T-hey  are  amufed,  and  conceive  an  impro- 
E  4  per 
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per  attachment  to  the  means  of  their 
pleafure  and  amufement.  I  appeal  to 
every  candid  reader,  whether  the  fenti- 
ment  exprefled  by  Prince  rlenry  is  not 
that  Vihich  every  judicious  fpe(5lator  and 
leader  is  inclined  to  feel. 

"  I  could  have  better  fpar'd  a  better  man." 

Upon  the  vi-hole,  the  character  of  Sir 
John  FalflafFjConfifting  of  various  parts, 
produces  various  feelings.  Some  of  thefe 
are  agreeable  and  fome  difagreeabk  :  but, 
being  blended  together,  the  general  and 
united  effect  is  much  ftronger  than  if 
their  impulfe  had  been  difunited :  not 
only  fo,  but  as  the  agreeable  qualities  are 
brought  more  into  view,  for  in  this  fenfe 
alone  they  can  be  faid  to  prevail  in  the 
character  ;  and  as  the  deformity  of  other 
qualities' is  often  veiled  by  the  pleafantry 
employed  by  the  poet  in  their  difplay,  the 
general  efFc(5l  is  in  the  highelt  degree  de- 
lightfulo 

O  N 
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SHAKESPEJRE'i 

IMITATION     OF 

F  E  M  A  L  P:     characters, 

ADDRESSED    TO    A    FRIEND. 

I  CANNOT  agree  with  you,  that 
Shakefpeare  has  exerted  more  ability  in 
his  imitation  of  male,  than  of  female  cha- 
racters. Before  you  form  a  decided  opi- 
nion on  a  fubjc6t:  fo  interefling  to  his  re- 
putation, let  me  rcqueft  your  attention  to 
the  following  particulars.  If  you  confider 
them  at  all,  it  will  be  with  candour :  and 
with  fo  much  the  more  attention,  that  they 
are  in  favour  of  a  Poet  whom  you  admire, 
and,  I  might  add,  of  a  fex  whom  you 
adore.  If  Shakefpeare,  with  thofe  embel- 
lifhments  which  we  expeft  in  poetry,  has 
allotted  to  the  females  on  his  theatre  fuch 

ftations 
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ftations  as  are  fuitable  to  their  condition  in 
fociety,  and  delineated  them  with  fufficient 
dif^rimination,  he  has  done  all  that  we  haye 
any  right  to  require.  According  to  this 
meafure,  and  this  meafure  alone,  Vv^e  are  per- 
mitted to  judge  of  him. — I  will  not,  you 
lee,  be  indebted  to  the  facile  apologift  you 
mention,  who  admits  the  charge ;  but 
pleads  in  extenuation  of  the  offence,  that 
Shakefpeare  did  not  bring  forward  his  fe^ 
male  chara6lers  into  a  tull-  and  ftr iking 
light,  "  becaufe  female  players  were  in  his 
time  unknown."  His  defence  muft  rell 
upon  critical  principles :  and  if,  "  with 
thofe  embellifhments  which  we  expetSl  in 
poetry,  he  has  allotted  to  the  females  on 
his  theatre,  fuch  ftations  as  are  fuitable  to 
their  Situation  in  fociety ;  and  if  he  has 
delineated  them  with  fufficient  difcrimina- 
tion,  he  has  done  all  that  we  have  any 
right  to  require."  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  (hew,  that  he  has  fulfilled  both  thefs 
€QaditioHS* 

L  Diverfity 
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I.  Diverfity  of  charader  depends  a  good 
deal  on  diverfity  of  fituation :  and  fitua- 
tions  are  divcrfified  by  variety  of  employ- 
ment.    We  meet,  for  example,  with  lefs 
variety  in  the  occupations  of  mankind  in 
countries  governed  by  defpots,  and  unac- 
quainted with  trade  and  manufa(5lures,  than 
among  nations  that  are  free  and  commer- 
cial.    The  flaves  of  the  defpot  difplay  rjD 
greater  diverfity   than  depends  upon  die 
difference  between  poverty  and  riches  :  for 
their  modes  of  education  never  affe6l  th^ 
mind ;  they  extend  no  farther  than  to  (a- 
perinduce.  a  varnifh  of  external  urbanity  ; 
and  confer  fome  grace  or  pliancy  in  the 
management  of  the' body.     It  would  be  a 
difficult,  enterprize,  in  a  free  country,  to 
raife  an  illiterate  and  ignorant  peafant  trom 
the  loweft  order  to  a  diftinguifhed  rank  in 
the  ftate  :  but  under   fome   defpoiic  go- 
vernments, perfons  with  no  other  inflruq- 
tlon  than  what  regulates  attitude,  gefturp, 
and  fome  forms  of  external  propriety,  mx^y 

be 
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be    exalted   even  to   gorgeous    pre-emi^ 
nence.— If  fituation  influence   the  min^s 
and  if  uniformity  of  condud  be  frequently 
occafioned  by   uni  formity  of  condition  ^ 
there   muft   be  greater  diverfity  of  male 
than  of  female  chax^idlers.     The  employ- 
ments o(  women,  compared  with  thofe  of 
men,   are   fev/  ;  their   condition,    and  of 
courfe  their  manners,  admit  of  lefs  variety. 
The  poet,  therefore,  whether  epic  or  dra> 
matic,   who  would    exhibit   his    heroines 
in  occupations  that  did  not  properly  be- 
long to  them  ;  or  who  endeavoured  to  dif- 
tinguifli  them  by    .1  greater   diverfity  of 
habits,  endowments,  or  difpofitions  than 
their    condition    juftified,    would    depart 
from  the  truth  of  nature  ;  and,  inflead  of 
meriting    the   praife    of  due    decoration, 
would  incur   the   blame   of   extravagant 
fiction.     I  fay  not  that  the  abilities  and 
difpofitions  in  both  fexes  may  not  be  equal 
or  alike.     There  are  few  attainments  in 
knowledge  in  which  the  pride  of  the  male 

fex 
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fex  may  not  be  aiarmed,  if  iuch  alarm  be 
decent,  by  the  progrefs  of  fair  competitors: 
'  and  the  hiftory  of  modern  Europe  will  at- 
teft,  that  even  politics,  a  fcience  of  which 
men  are  particularly  jealous,  is  not  with- 
out the  reach  of  adventurous  females*.  Dif- 
ference, however,  of  condition  reftrains 
^he  exertion  of  female  genius  ;  and  muft 
limit  the  difplay  both  of  talents  and  difpo- 
fitions. 

.  Add  to  this,  that  the  condition  of  wo- 
men has  been  more  retrained  in  fome 
periods  than  in  others.  In  times  of  great 
rudenefs,  the  wives  f  and  daughters  of  the 
iiterce  barbarian  are  domeftic  (laves.  Eveiv 
in  civilized  nations,  if  polygamy  be  per- 
mitted, and  no  reftraint  impofed  on  the 
licentioufnefs  of  divorce,  the  fair-fex  may 

^  The  pati;S  of  crltlcii"m  alfo  (as  mufl:  be  well 
known  to  the  lovers  of  Shakefpeare,  who  cannot  be 
imacqvrainted  with  Mrs.  Montague's  Effay)  havebeea 
fuccefsfully  explored  by  female  footfteps. 

f   Millar's  P'.ftind^ion  of  Ranks. 

be 
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be  loved,  if  the  paflions  of  thofe  who  grant 
themfelves  fuch  indulgence  may  be  ho- 
noured with  the  appellation  of  love  ;  but 
can  never  rife  to  efteem*.  They  may 
contribute  to  the  amufement  or  conveni- 
ency,  but  can  never  be  the  companions  of 
m^n.  In  all  fituations  whatever,  where  the 
tendency  to  extreme  profligacy  becomes 
very  flagrant,  the  refped  due  to  the  female 
virtues,  and  confidence  in  female  affection, 
decline  and  decay.  So  great  are  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  fair-fex  to  thofe  inftitu- 
tions,  which,  more  than  any  other,  by  li- 
miting the  freedom  of  divorce,  and  by 
other  proper  reflriftions,  have  aflferted  the 
dignity  of  the  female  character  !  Polifli- 
ed  and  even  refined  as  v/ere  the  manners  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome,  the  rank  allowed  to 
Athenian  and  Roman  women  was  never  fo 
dignified,  nor  fo  fui table,  in  either  of  thefe 
republics,  as  among  the  nations  of  Chrif- 

*  Ka.i  yet^  yvVt    l<ri  XV^'^'^'^  ^'**  JaXcf.     KtfiTOt  yz  tcxg 
■TVTwy,  TO  fAiv  pc^Jfo'/j  Sec.  Arift.  Poet. 

c  tendom— 
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tendom. — But  as  the  fubje6ls  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  particularly  of  tragedy,  are  moft 
commonly  furnifhed  by  rude,  remote,  or 
antlent  ages,  the  poet  mull  fubmit  to  fuch 
limitation,  in  his  views  of  human  life,  as 
the  manners  of  fuch  periods  require.  And 
if  Shakefpeare,  like  the  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity, has  n  t  given  his  females  fo  much 
to  4^5  or  difplayed  them  as  expreffing  all 
the  violence  of  paffion,  or  rendered  them  of 
fo  much  importance  in  the  condufl  of  dra- 
matic events,  as  may  have  been  done  by 
his  brethren  of  later  times  ;  be  and  the 
poets  of  antiquity  have,  in  this  inftance  at 
leaft,  given  a  more  faithful,  and  not  a  lefs 
interefting  reprefentation  of  that  nature 
which  they  chofe  to  difplay. 

II.  I  proceed  ftill  farther,  and  venture 
to  aflert,  that  there  is  not  only  as  much 
variety  in  Shakefpcare^s  female  chara6lers 
as  we  have  any  title  to  demand  -,  but  that 
they  are  diftinguilhed  with  peculiar  and 

approjpriated 
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appropriated  features.  Let  fome  of  them 
pafs  in  review  before  you.  If  you  find  in 
Miranda,  Ifabella,  Beatrice,  and  Portia, 
variety  and  difcrimination  enough,  they 
may  anfwer  for  their  numerous  fifterhood  : 
nor  need  we,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
evoke /the  fpirits  of  Queen  Margaret  or 
Dame  Quickly,  Juliet  or  Defdemona, 

I.  In  the  character  of  Miranda,  fim- 
plicity  is  intended  to  be  the  moil  ilriking 
circumftance*  Confident,  however,  with- 
fimpiicitv,  is  gentlenefs  of  difpofition,  flow- 
ing out  in  compafiionate  tendernels,  and' 
unrellrained  by  fufpicion,  Miranda,  feeing 
the  danger  of  fhipwrecked  ftrangers,  never 
fuppofes  that  they  may  be  fufFering  punifh- 
ment  for  heinous  guilt,  but  expreiTes  the 
moft  amiable  commiferation : 

*'  If  by  ycur  art,  my  deareft  fathfer,  you  have 
*'  Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roir,  allay  them  ^ 

"01  have  fuffer'd 
«  With  thofe  that  I  im  futfer." 

Confcious 
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'Confclous  of  no  guile  in  hcrfelf,  confclous 
gF  native  truth,  flie  believes  that  others  are 
equally  guilelefs,  and  repofes  conrid2nce  in 
their  profeflions.  Her  cafy  belief  does  not 
proceed  from  v/eaknefs ;  but  from  innate 
candour,  and  an  ingenuous  undifmayed  pro- 
pen-dty,  which  had  never  been  abufed  or 
infulted.  If  her  fimpllcity  and  inexperience 
had  rendered  her  ihy  and  timid,  die  repre- 
fentation  might  have  been  reckoned  natu- 
:ral :  but  Shalce(!:)care  has  exhibited  a  more 
delicate  pidlure.  Miranda,  under  the -.care 
cf  a  wife  and  afFe6tionatc  father,  an  utter 
ilranger  -to  the  reft  of  raankintl,  unac- 
quainted with  deceit  either  in  others,  or 
in  herfelf,  is  ma^e  inclined  to  ingenuous 
coniidence  than  to  fliy  or  refer vod  fufpi- 
cion, — Moved  in  like  manner  by  tender 
and  ingenuous  aftcclion,  Hie  never  pradifes 
.diffimulation,  never  dlfguifes  luer  intention, 
either  in  the  view  of  licightening  the  love 
<jr  of  trying  the  veracity  of  the  pcrlbn 
H'hom  Cl\q  prefers.  All  thefe  particulars 
-F  arc 
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are  cliftin6lly  illuftrated  in  the  exquifitc 
love-fcene  between  Ferdinand  and  Mi- 
randa. 

"  Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda, 
"  Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  :  worth 
**  What's  deareft  to  the  world  !  &c. 

"  Mir.  I  do  not  know 
*'  One  of  my  fex ;  no  woman's  face  remember,"  &c. 

Thus  fimple,  apt  to  wonder,  guilelefs, 
and  becaufe  guilelefs  of  eafy  belief,  com  - 
paflionate  and  tender,  Miranda  exhibits  not 
only  a  confiftent,  but  a  fingular,  and  finely- 
diflinguiftied  charader. 

2.  Ifabella  is  reprefented  equally  blame- 
lefs,  amiable,  and  affe6lionate :  fhe  is  parti- 
cularly diftinguifhed  by  intellectual  ability. 
Her  underftanding  and  good-fenfe  are  con- 
fpicuous  :  her  arguments  are  well-applied, 
and  her  pleading  perfuafive.  Yet  her  abi- 
lities do  not  offend  by  appearing  too  maf- 
culine :  they  are  mitigated  and  finely  blend- 
ed with  female  foftnefs.  If  fhe  venture  to 
argue,  it  is  to  fave  the  life  of  a  brother. 

Even 
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Even  then,  it  is  with  fuch  relu6lance,  he- 
fitation,  and  diffidence,  as  need  to  be  urged 
and  encouraged. 

**  Luc.  To  him  again,  intreat  him, 
*^  Kneel  down  before  him,  &c. 

*'  Ifab.  O  ic  is  excellent 
**  To  have  a  giant's  ftrength  :  but  it  is  tyrannous 
**  To  ufe  it  like  a  giant, 

«  Luc.  That's  well  faid." 

The  tranfitions  in  Ifabella's  pleadings  are 
natural  and  affecting.    Her  introduction  is 
timid  and  irrefolute. 
Lucio  tells  her, 

**  If  you  fliould  Jieed  a  pin, 
*'  Yon  could  not  with  more  lame  a  tongue  defire  it, 
«  To  him,  I  fay." 

Thus  prompted,  fhe  makes  an  effort ;  (he 
fpeaks  from  her  immediate  feelings  :  fhe  has 
not  acquired  boldnefs  enough  to  enter  the 
lifts  of  argument;  and  addrefles  him  merely, 
•as  a  fuppliant : 

"  Not  the  king's  crown  nor  the  deputed  fworJ 
*<  The  mArflial's  truncheon  nor  the  juilge's  robe, 
*•  Become  them  with  one  half  fo  good  a  grace, 
■*'  As  mercy  does." 

F  2  Animated 
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Animated  by  her  exertion,  fhe  becomes 
rDore  affured,  and  ventures  to  refute  objec- 
tions. As  fne  is  a  nun,  and  confcquently 
acquainted  with  religious  knowledge,  the 
argument  (lie  employs  is  fuited  to  her  pro- 
feffion. 

"  rf.  Why,  all  the  fouls  that  are,  were  forfeit  once^ 
"  And  he  thnt  iDight  the  vautase  beil  have  toc^k, 
*'  Found  out  the  remedy." 

At  Jength,  no  longer  abafhed  and  irrcfo- 
lute,  but  fully  collecled,  ilie  reafons,  fo  to 
fay,  on  the  merits  of  the  caufe. 

"  Good,  good,  my  lord,  bethink  you 
■*"'  Who  is  it  thnt  hath  died  for  this  offence  ? 
•<^'  There's  many  have  committed  it." 

"Nor  is  her  argument  unbecoming  in  the 
mouth  even  of  a  nun.  Her  fubfequent 
condu6t  vindicates  her  own  charaiSler  from 
afperfion.  Befidcs,  fhe  had  with  great  de- 
licacy and  propriety,  at  the  beginning  of 
her  pleading,  exprelTed  herfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  obviate  any  charge. 

-"  Tliere 
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"  There  is  a  vic&that  I  do  mafl^bhory^ 
*'  And  nioft  defire  fiiould  meet  the  blow  of  j\iflica, 
*'  For  which  I  would  not  plead  but  tliat  1  mi;fl." 

Emboldened  by  truth,  and  the  feeling  of 
good  intention,  fhe  palTes,  at  the  end  of  her 
debate,  from  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  to  a 
fpirited  appeal  even  to  the  confcioufnefs  of 
her  judge. 

"  Co  to  your  buf>>mj 
"  Knack  thsi-e,  and  <tflc  your  Ijcart  what  It  doth  knc  w 
"  Like,  to  your  brother's  fault." 

Ifabclla  is  not  only  fenfible  and'pcifua- 
iive,  bat  lagacious,  and  capable  of  becoming 
addrefs.     hi  coinmunicatins"  to  her  bro- 

o 

ther  the  unworthy  defigns  of  Angelo,  fnci 
fccms  aware  of  his  weaknefs  ;  fhe  is  not 
raih  nor  incautious,  but  gives  her  intima- 
tion by  d&grecs,  and  with  (luditd  dexte-i. 
rit7. 

It  is  not  Inconfi^ent.  with  her  p-entle- 

o 

nefs,  modcfty,  and  rcferve,  that,  endowed  as 
fhe  is  with  iinderftanding,  and  drongiy  im- 
prefled.  with  a  fenf?  of  duty,  flie  ihoulJ 
F.  3  form. 
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form  refolutions  refpedling  her  own  con- 
duct without  reluitance,  and  adhere  to  them 
without  wavering.  Though  tenderly  at- 
tached to  her  brother,  fhe  fpurns,  without 
hefitation,  the  alternative  propofed  by  An- 
gelo,  and  never  balances  i;i  her  choice. 

Neither  is  it  incongruous,  but  a  fine 
tint  in  the  character,  that  ihe  feels  indig- 
nation, and  exprefles  it  ftrongly.  But  it  is 
not  indignation  againft  an  adverfary ;  it  is 
not  on  account  of  injury  ;  it  is  a  difinter- 
elled  emotion :  it  is  againft  a  brother  who 
does  not  refpedi:  himfelf;  who  exprefles 
pufillanimous  fentiments ;  and  would  have 
her  a6l  in  an  unworthy  manner.7— Such  is 
the  amiable,  pious,  fenfible,  refolute,  deter- 
mined, and  eloquent  Ifabella.  She  pleads 
pov^erfully  for  her  brother ;  and  no  lefs 
powerfully  for  her  poetical  father. 

3.  But  if  the  gentle,  unfufpeding,  and 

artlefs  fimplicity  of  Miranda  j  if  the  good 

fenfe  and  aft'edting  eloquence  of  Ifabella, 

.-•fhould  not  induce  you  to  acquit  the  poet. 


you 
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you  will  yield,  perhaps,  to  the  vivacity  and 
vi^it  of  Beatrice. — No  lefs  amiable  and  af- 
fe6lionate  than  Miranda  and  Ifabella,  (he 
exprelTes  refentment,  becaufe  fhe  feels  com- 
miferation  for  the  fufferings  of  her  friend, 
''  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  yil- 
"  lain,  that  hath  flandered,  fcornedy  and 
"  difhonoured  my  kinfwoman  ?"  Like 
Ifabella,  too,  fhe  is  diftinguiflied  by  intel- 
ledual  ability;  but  of  a  different  kind. 
She  does  not  defend  herfelf,  or  make  her 
attacks  vi^ith  grave,  argumentative,  and 
perfuafive  elocution  ;  but,  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  v/it,  fhe  employs  them  in 
raillery,  banter,  and  repartee.  "  Ben, 
"  What,  my  dear  Lady  Difdain !  are  you 
"yet  living?  —  Be,  Is  it  pofTible  Difdain 
"  fhould  die,  while  fhe  hath  fuch  meet  food 
"  to  feed  upon,  as  fignor  Benedict.'* — 
"  The  count  is  neither  fad,  nor  fick,  nor 
"  merry,  nor  well ;  but  civil  count,  civil 
"  as  a  civil  orano;e,  and  fomethino-  of  that 
"jealous  complexion." — Her  fmartnefs, 
F  4  however. 
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hovi^ever^  proceeds  from  wit  rather  thari 
from  humour.  She  does  not  attempt,,  or 
is  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  ludicrous  defcription, 
as  in  lively  fayings.  "  Bs.a.  ^^y  coufm 
*^  tells  him  in,  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her 
**  heart — Claud,  And  fo  fhe  doeSj.coufin. 
**  — i?t'tf/.  Good  lord  for  alliance!  thus  goes 
"  every  one  to  the  v/orld,  but  I,  and  I  am 
"  fun-burned  5  I  may  ilt  in  a  corner,  and 
'^  cry  heigh.-ho  for  a  hufband.— Z'^.  Lady 
"Beatri.ce,  1  will  get  yoa  one.  —  Beat,  I 
"  v/ould  rather  have  One  of  your  father.'s 
"  getting." 

Another  dlilinclion,  not  unconnefled 
with  the  preceding,  is,  that  though  liveljv 
fhe  is  neverthekfS'  ferious,  and  thougii 
witty,  grave.  PoiTefled  of  talents  for  v.'i!:, 
fhe  feems  to  employ  them  for  the  purpofes 
of  de.fence  or  difguife.  She  conceals  ths 
real  and  thoughtful  ferioufnefs  of,  her  dif^ 
pofition  by  a  fhew  of  vivacity,  Howfoeves 
ihe  may  ipeak  of  them,  flie  treats  her  own 
concerns,  and  thofq.  of  her  friends,  \vi(h 
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grave  conficleration.  A  compliment,  and 
the  enticement  of  "a  playful  allufion,  almoft 
betrays  her  into  an  actual  confeilion.  "  Fed, 
'*  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 
«4  — Beat.  Yea,  my  lord,  I  thank  it :  poor 
''  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  vi^indy  fide  of  care." 
She  is  defirous  of  being  reputed  very 
fprightly  and  difdainful :  but  it  is  not  of 
the  qualities  which  we  chiefly,  poflefs  thiit 
v'/e  are  ufually  moft  oftentatious.  Con- 
greve  wiflicd  to  be  thought  a  fine  gentle- 
man J  Swift  would  be  a  politician ;  and 
Milton  a  divine..  What  Beatrice,  who  is 
really  amiable,  would  have  herfelf  thought 
to  be,  appears  in  the  following  palTage, 
i\'here  fJero,  pretending  not  to  know  flie 
was  prefent,  deicribes  her  in  her  own  hear- 
ing. 

'^  Nature  never  forni'd  a  female  heart 
''  Of  prouder  fluff  tlian  that  of  Beatrice. 
*•  Difdain  and  fcora  ride  fparkling  in  her  eyes, 
*'  Mifprizing  what  they  look  on,"  5cc. 

Tender,  afFeclLonate,  and  ingenuous ;  yet 

confcious 
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confclous  of  more  weaknefs  than  Miranda, 
or  not  like  her  educated  in  a  defert  ifland, 
fhe  is  aware  of  mankind,  affe6i:s  to  be 
mirthful  when  fhe  is  mofl  in  earneft,  and 
employs  her  wit  when  fhe  is  molt  afraid.' 
' — Nor  is  fuch  diffimulation,  if  it  may  be  fo 
termed,  to  be  accounted  peculiarly  charac- 
terillical  of  female  manners.  It  may  be 
difcovered  in  men  of  probity  and  tender- 
ncfs,  and  who  are  a6luated  by  ferious  prin- 
ciples ;  but  who  are  rendered  timid,  either 
from  fome  confcious  imbecility ;  or  who 
become  fufpicious  by  an  early,  too  early  an 
obfervation  of  defigning  perfons.  If  fuch 
men  are  endowed  with  fo  much  livelinefs 
of  invention,  as,  in  the  fociety  to  which 
they  belong,  to  be  reckoned  witty  or  hu- 
morous, they  often  employ  this  talent  as 
an  engine  of  defence.  Without  it,  they 
would  perhaps  fly  from  fociety,  like  the 
melancholy  Jacques,  who  wifhed  to  have, 
but  did  not  poflefs,  a  very  diflinguifhed, 
though    fome,    portion    of   fuch    ability. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  while  they  feem  to  annoy,  they  only 
wifh  to  prevent :  their  mock  encounter  is 
a  real  combat  :  while  they  feem  for  ever 
m  the  field,  they  conceive  themfelves  al- 
ways befieged  :  though'  perfectly  ferious, 
they  never  appear  in  earneft  :  and  though 
they  afFeil  to  fet  all  men  at  defiance  ;  and 
though  they  are  not  without  underftand- 
ing,  yet  they  tremble  for  the  cenfure,  and 
are  tortured  with  the  fneer  of  a  fool.  Let 
them  come  to  the  fchool  of  Shakefpeare.  He 
will  give  therrij  as  he  gives  many  others,  an 
ufeful  lefibn.  He  will  fhew  them  an  ex- 
emplary and  natural  reformation  or  exer- 
tion. Beatrice  is  not  to  be  ridiculed  out 
of  an  honorable  purpofe ;  nor  to  forfeit, 
for  fear  of  a  witlefs  joke,  a  connexion  with 
a  perfon  who  is  "  of  a  noble  ftraih,  ot 
*'  approved  valour,  and  confirmed  ho- 
«  nefly." 

4.  Portia  is  a-kin  both  to  Beatrice  and 
Ifabella.  She  refembles  them  both  in  gen- 
tlenefs  of  difpofition.     Like  Beatrice,  fhe 

is 
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is  fplrited,  lively,  and  witty.  Her  defcnpi- 
tfon  of  fome  of  her  lovers,  is  an  obvious 
illuflration.  "  Firft,  there  is  the  Neapo^ 
"  litan  prince,"  &c.  Her  vivacitv,  how^ 
ever,  is  not  fo  brilliant,  and  approaches  ra- 
ther to  fportive  ingenuity  than  to  wit.  Her 
fituation  renders  her  leis  grave,  when  in  a 
ferious  mood,  than  Ifabella :  but,  like  her, 
Ihe  has  intellectual  endowment.  She  is  ob- 
fervant,  penetrating,  and  acute.  Her  ad- 
drefs  is  dexterous,  and  her  apprehenfion  ex- 
tcnfive.  Though  expofed  to  circumftances 
that  might  excite  indignation,  file  never 
betrays,  any  violent  emotion,  or  unbecom- 
ing expreilion  of  anger.  But  Ifabella,  cm 
account  of  her  religious  fecluflon,  having 
had  lefs  intercourfe  with  the  world,  though 
of  a  graver,  and  apparently  of  a  more  fedate 
difpofition,  eJ^prefies  her  difpleafure  with 
reproach  ;  and  inveighs  with  the  holy  wrath 
of  a  cloifter.  To  the  acquaintance  which 
both  of  them  have  of  theology,  I'ortia  fu* 
peradds    hniQ  knowledge   of   law ;    and 

difplays 
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difplays  a  dexterity  of  evafion,  along  with 
an  ingenuity  in  dete6llng  a  latent  or  uhob- 
ferved  meaning,  which  do  her  no  difcredit 
as  a  barrifter.  We  may  obferve  too,  that 
the  principal  bufmefs  in  -the  Merchant  of 
Venice  is  conducted  by  Portia.  Nor  is  it 
foreign  to  remark,  that  as  in  the  intimacy 
cf^ofalind  and  Celia,  Shakefpeare  has  re- 
prefented  female  friendihip  as  no  vifionary 
attainment;  fo  he  has,  by  the  mouth  of 
Portia,  exprejfTed  fome  ftriking  particulars 
in  the  nature  of  that  amiable  connecflion, 

"  In  companions 
■*•'  That  do  cnnvcrfe,  and  wafte  the  time  together, 
•**  Whofe  fouls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
'*'  Tiiere  muft  needs  be  a  like  proportion 
"  Of  lineaments,  of  manner?,  and  of  fpiric." 

5.  Our  poet,  in  his  Cordelia,  has  given 
us  a  fine  example  of  exquifite  fcnfibility, 
governed  by  reafon,  and  guided  by  a  fcnfe 
of  propriety.  This  amiable  charader,  in- 
deed, is  conceived  and  executed  with  no 
'lefs  (kill  and  invention  than  that  of  her  fa- 

.iher. 
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ther.  Treated  with  rigour  and  injuftice  by 
Lear,  ftie  utters  no  violent  refentment ;  but 
exprefles  becoming  anxiety  for  reputation. 

*<  I  yet  befeech  your  majefty, 
*'  That  you  make  known 
"  It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulnefs, 
*'  No  unchafte  adlion  or  diftionor'd  ftep, 
**  That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and  favor." 

She  difplays  the  fame  gentlenefs,  accom- 
panied with  much  delicacy  of  reproof,  in  her 
reply  to  a  mercenary  lover, 

"  Peace  be  with  Burgundy  ! 
*'  Since  that  refpe£ls  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
"  I  fhall  not  be  his  wife." 

Even  to  her  fifters,  though  fhe  has 
perfe6i:  difcernment  of  their  characters,  and 
though  her  misfortune  was  owing  to  their 
difjfimulation,  file  fhows  nothing  virulent 
nor  unbecoming.  She  exprefles,  how- 
ever, in  a  fuitable  manner,  and  with  no 
improper  irony,  a  fenfe  of  their  deceit,  and 
apprehenfions  of  their  difrtfFe£tioj:i  to  Lear. 


ie 
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"  Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wafh'd  eyes 
«  Cordelia  leaves  you  ;  I  know  what  you  are, 
"  And  like  a  fifter  am  mofl:  loth  to  call 
*'  Your  faults  as  they  are.nam'd." 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  tragedy,  when 
fhe  receives  complete  information  concern- 
ing the  violent  outrages  committed  againft 
her  father,  the  fufferings  he  has  undergone, 
the  ruin  of  his  undenlandmg,  and  has  the 
fulleft  evidence  of  the  guilt  an-i  atrocity  of 
her  fillers,  (he  preferves  the  fan:e  confif- 
tency   of  chara6ter:  nctwithftanding  her 
wrongs,  (he  feels  and  is  afFe6^ed  with  the 
deepeft  forrow  for  the  misfortunes  of  Lear : 
£he  has  the  moft  entire  abhorrence  of  the 
temper  difplayed  by  Goneril  and  Regan  : 
yet  her  forrows,  her  rcfentment,  and  indig- 
nation are  guided  by  that  fenfe  of  propriety, 
which  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  de2;ree  im. 
pair  her  tendernefs  and  fenfibility;  but  di- 
rects them  to  that  condudl  and  demeanour, 
which  are  fuitable,  amiable,  and  interefling, 
Tendernefs,  affedion,  and  fenfibility,  melt- 
ing into  griefj  and  mingled  with  fentiments 

of 
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of  reluftant  difapprobation,  were  never  (!e- 
line-ated  with  more  delicacy  than  in  the 
defcription  of  Cordelia,  when  fhe  receives^ 
intelligence  of  her  father's  misfortunes, 

"  Kevt.  Did  vour  letters  pitrce  the  queen  ?  any  dc- 
*'  monftration  of  giief  ? 

"  Gent.  Ifay  iiietook'era,  read'eminmyprefence:; 
*^  And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
**  Her  delicate  cheek  :  it  feem'd  Ihe  was  a  queen 
**  Over  her,pafiion,  which  moft  rebel  like 
"  Sought  to  be  king  over  her." 

**  AW.  O  then  it  moved  her. 

■**  Gent.    lint  no  rage.     Patience  and  forrow  flrovc 
"**  Which  fliould  exprefs  her  goodlieft  :  you  have  feen 
**  Sun-lhine  and  rain  at  once.     Thofe  happiefl  fniiles 
**  That  played  on  her  ripe  lip  feem'd  not  to  know 
"  What  r;ueft3vwere  in  her  eyes,  which  parted  thence, 
*<  As  pearls  from  diamon  us  dropt. — In  brief, 
"  Sorrow  would  be  a  raricy  moil  belov'd, 
**  If  all'could  fo  become  it." 

"Kent.    Made  fhe  no  verbal  queftion  ? 

<'  Gent.    Once  or  twice 
'•^  She  heav'd  the  name  of  father 
*'  Pantinsly  forth,  as  if  it  preft  her  heart, 
«  Cry'd,  Sifters !  Sifters  !  What  ?  i'th'  ftorm  of  mglftl 
<^'  Let  pity  ne'er  believe  it  !  then  Ibe  fhook 

"  7  lac 
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*^  Tlie  holy  water  from  her  heav'niy  eyes, 
"  And  then  retir'd  to  deal  with  grief  alone." 

Minds  highly  enlightened,  contempla- 
ting the  fame  obje6l,  both  reafon  and  are 
affccled  in  a  fimilar  manner.    The  tone  of 
thought  in  the  following  paflage,  in  '  The 
'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments/  accords 
j->erfe'5lly    with   Shakefpeare's   account   of 
Cordelia.     '  What  noble    propriety  and 
grace  do  we  feel  in  the  condudl  of  thofe 
who,  in  their  own  cafe,  exert  that  recol- 
Ie(^ion  and  felf-command  which  conflitute 
the  dignity  of  every  paflion,   and  which 
bring  it  down  to  what  others  can  enter 
into  ?  We  are  difgufted  with  that  clamor- 
ous grief,  which,   without   any  delicacy, 
.calls  upon  our  compafHon  with  fighs  and 
importunate  lamentations.     But  we  reve- 
rence that  referved,  that  filent  and  ma- 
jeftic  forrow,  which  difcovers  itfelf  only  in 
the  fwelling  of  the  eyes,  in  the  quivering 
of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  in  the  diftant 
but  affedling  coldnefs  of  the  whole  bcha- 
G  viour. 
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viour.     It  impofes  the  like  filence  upon 
us.   We  regard  it  with  refpedlful  attention, 
and  watch  with  anxious  concern  over  our 
whole  behaviour,  left  by  any  impropriety 
we  fhould  difturb  that  concerted  tranquil- 
lity, which  it  requires  fo  great  an  effort  to 
fupport.' — Cordelia,  full  of  affection,  feels 
for  the  diftrefs  of  her  father :  her  fenfc  oi 
propriety    impofes    reftraint   on   her   ex- 
preffions  of  forrow :  ^e  conflict  is  pain- 
ful:    full  of  fenfibility,  and  of  a  delicate 
ftrucSture ;  the  conilidl  is  more  than  {lie  can 
endure;  flie  muft  indulge  her  emotions  : 
her  fenfe  of  propriety  again  interpofes ;  fhc 
muft  vent  them  in  fecret,  and  not  with 
loud  lamentation. 

«  She  fliakes 
<'  The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
<'  And  then  retires  to  deal  with  grief  aloae." 

There  are  few  inftances  in  any  poei, 
where  the  influences  of  contending  emo- 
tions are  fo  nicely  balanced  and  diftin 
guiflied  :  for  while  in  this  amiable   pic- 
ture we  difcernjhe  correded  feverity  of 

that 
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that  behaviour  which  a  i'enfe  of  propriety 
dictates,  mitigated  and  brought  down  by 
fine  fenfibility,  and  the  fbftnels  of  the  fe- 
male chara<5ter  ;  we  alfo  fee  this  foftnels 
upheld,  and  this  fcnfibillty  rendered  ftill 
more  engaging,  by  the  influences  of  a  fenfc 
of  propriety. 

Need  I  add  to  thefe  illuftrations,  the  fif- 
terly  and  filial  afiedliions  of  Ophelia,  leading 
her  to  fuch  deference  for  a  father,  as  to  prac- 
tife  deceit  at  his  fuggeftion  on  a  generous 
lover,  and  ftrive  to  entangle  him  in  the  toils 
of  political  cunning  ?  Need  I  add  the  pride, 
the  violence,  the  abilities,  and  the  difap- 
pointed  ambition  of  IMargaret  ?  Need  I 
add  Dame  Quickly  and  Lady  Anne  ? — If, 
notwithftanding  all  thefe,  you  perfift  in 
/aying  that  Shakcfpearc  has  produced  no 
eminent  female  charadcrs,  becaufe,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  v/hom  you  quote  '  moft 
women  have  no  charadcr  at  ail ;'  you 
muft  mean  in  the  fpirit  or  manner  of  the  fa- 
tirift,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  pcrfonage  laft- 
mentioned,  to  pun  rather  than  to  refute. 

G  z  But 
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But  you  tell  me—"  the  gentle  Defde^ 
mona  is  like  the  gentle  Cordelia  ;  the  ten- 
der Imogen  like   the  tender  Juliet  ;    the 
fenfible  Kabella  like  the  fenfible  Portia  ; 
the    violent    Margaret   like    the    violent 
Conftance  ;    and   the   cruel   Regan    like 
the  cruel   Goneril  :    in   fhort,   that  they 
are    all    copies    of   one    another ;    that 
any  differences  appearing  betv^reen  them 
are  occafioned   by  difference  of  external 
circumftances ;  that  Portia,   in   Ifabella's 
fituation,    vi^ould  have  been  another  Ka- 
bella :   and  fo  v^ith  the  reft."— If  this  be 
ur^^ed  as  an  objedion,  it  cannot  be  admit- 
ted.     Defdemona,   in  the  fame  fituation 
with  Margaret,  would  not  have  inveighed, 
nor   vented  imprecation.     Cordelia   was 
fituated   in  the  fame  circumftances  with 
Regan,    but  performed  a   very  different 
part.      Notwithftanding  the  fimilarity  in 
the  inftances  above-mentioned,  there  is  ftill 
fo  much  diverfity  as  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tion.—Still  further,  if  you  reafon  in  this 
manner,  allow  me  to  fay,  in  the  words  of 

the 
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the  poet,  you  reafon  "  too  curioufly :" 
and  would  reduce  the  fum  of  dramatic 
characters,  how  jdifFe rent  foever  their  names 
and  fortunes,  to  an  inconfidcrable  num- 
ber. Does  it  not  ftrike  you,  too,  that  to 
difregard  fuch  difcriminatlon  as  proceeds 
from  external  condition,  is  contrary  to  the 
truth  of  nature,  and  the  juftice  of  impar- 
tial criticifm  ?  Many  perfons  may  have 
received  from  nature  fimilar  talents  and 
difpofitions  ;  but  being  differently  placed 
in  fociety,  they  exert  the  fame  power,  or 
gratify  the  fame  defire,  with  different  de- 
grees of  force,  and  different  modes  of  in- 
dulgence. Their  characters  are  therefore 
different,  and  if  fo  in  reality,  fo  alfo  in  imi- 
tation. Similarity  of  original  flruclure 
does  not  conftitute  fimilarity  or  famenefs 
of  character,  unlefs  that  fimilarity  appear 
in  the  fame  circumflances,  in  the  (iime 
manner,  and  with  equal  force.  I  ft  ill 
therefore  adhere  to  my  former  opinion  : 
and  have  not  ventured,  I  hope,  in  vain  to 
affert  the  merits  of  Shakefpeare's  females. 
G  3  O  B  S  E  R- 
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CHIEF  OBJECTS  OF  CRITICISM" 

IN    THE    WORKS    OF 

S  H  J  K  E  S  P  E  J  R  E. 

l^T  O  poetical  writer  among  the  mo- 
^  ^  derns  has  afforded  more  employ- 
ment to  critics  and  commen-tators  than 
Shakefpeare.  As  he  wrote  while  the 
manners,  no  lefs  than  the  language,  of 
his  countrymen,  were  very  different  from 
what  they  are  at  prefent^  and  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  very  earelefs  about 
the  fate  of  his  performances  after  they 
were  given  to  the  public,  he  is  become 
in  many  inftances  difficult,  and  almofl 
Mnintelligible,    Hence  feveral  learned  and 

difcernine 
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^ifcerning  editors  have  rendered  eflcntial 
fervice  to  the  literature  of  their  country, 
by  explaining  his  obfolete  phrafes,  by 
freeing  his  text  from  fpurious  pailages, 
and  by  elucidating  his  frequent  allufions 
to  obfcure  or  antiquated  cuftoms.  La- 
bours of  this  fort  are  fo  much  the  more 
valuable,  as  Shakefpeare  is  juftly  ac- 
counted the  great  poet  of  human  nature. 
Even  to  moral  ids  and  philolbphers,  his 
difplay  and  illuftratioa  of  paflions  and 
maaaers,  may  afford  not  only  amufemenr, 
but  inflruction. 

"  The  operations  of  the  mind,"  as  has 
been  well  obferved  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  in  his  remarks  on  fome  of  the 
preceding  cfTays,  "  are  more  complex 
"  than  thofe  of  the  body  :  its  motion^  are 
"  progrefTive:  its  tranfitions  abrupt  and 
"  inftantaneous :  its  attitudes  uncertain 
"  and  momentary.  The  pallions  purfae 
"  their  courfe  with  celerity;  their  direc- 
•^  tion  may  be  changed,  or  their  impetu- 
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<^  ofity  modified  by  a  number  of  caufes 
*'  which  are  far  from  being  obvious,  and 
*'  which  frequently  efcape  our  obferva- 
"  tion.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great 
*'  importance  to  philofophical  fcrutiny,  if 
*'  the  pofition  of  the  mind,  in  any  given 
''  circumftances,  could  be  fixed  till  it  was 
"  deliberately  furveved  ;  if  the  caufes 
"  which  alter  its  feelings  and  operations 
*'  could  be  accurately  fliewn,  and  their 
"  efFe6ls  afccrtained  with  precifion."  To 
accomplifli  thefe  ends,  the  dramatic  writ- 
ers, and  particularly  Shakefpeare,  may  be 
of  the  greateft  ufe.  An  attempt  has  ac- 
cordingly been  made,  in  the  preceding 
difcourfes,  to  employ  the  light  which  he 
affords  us  in  illuftrating  fome  curious  and 
interefting  views  of  human  nature. 

In  Macbeth,  mifled  by  an  overgrown 
and  gradually  perverted  paflion,  *'  we 
"  trace  the  progrefs  of  that  corruption, 
"  by  which  the  virtues  of  the  mind  are 
"  made  to  contribute  to  the  completion 
8  '^of 
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"  of  its  depravity."  In  Hamlet  we  have 
a  ftriking  reprefentation  of  the  pain,  of 
the  dejeclion,  and  contention  of  fpirit, 
produced  in  a  perfon,  not  only  of  exqui- 
fite,  but  of  moral  and  corre6t  fenfibility, 
by  the  convicSlion  of  extreme  enormity 
of  conduct  in  thofe  v^^hom  he  loves,  or 
wilhes  to  love  and  efteem.  We  obferve 
in  Jacques,  how 

"  Goodnefs  wounds  itfelf, 
"  And  fvveet  affe(5lion  proves  the  fpring  of  woe." 

We  fee  in  Imogen,  that  perfons  of  real 
ir; ildnefs  and  gentlencfs  of  difpofition, 
fearing  or  fufFcring  evil,  by  the  ingrati- 
tude or  inconftancy  of  thofe  on  whofe 
affe61:ions  they  had  reafon  to  depend,  are 
more  folicitous  than  jealous;  exprefs  re- 
gret rather  than  refentment;  and  are 
more  apt  to  be  overv/helmed  with  forrow 
than  inflamed  with  revenge.  In  contem- 
plating the  character  of  Richard  the  Third, 
we  fee,  and  are  enabled  to  explaip,  the  ef- 
fe£t  produced  upon  the  mind  by  the  difplay 

of 
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of  great  intelle£lual  ability,  employed  for 
inhuman  and  perfidious  purpofes.  We 
are  led,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  obvious 
connexion,  to  obferve,  in  the  character 
of  Falftaff,  the  eiFe<S^  produced  on  the 
mind  by  the  difplay  of  eonfiderable  abilityy 
directed  by  fenfuaj  appetites  and  mean 
defires.  King  Lear  illuftrates,  that  mere 
fenfibility,  uninfiuenced  by  a  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety, leads  men  to  an  extravagant  ex- 
preflion  both  of  fociaj  and  unfocial  feel^ 
ings ;  renders  them  eapricioufly  incon- 
il:ant  in  their  afFe£lions ;  variable,  and  of 
courfe  irre folate,  in  their  condu6t.  In 
Timon  of  Athens,  we  have  an  excellent 
iiluftration  of  felf-deceit,  difplayed  in  the 
confequences  of  that  inconfiderate  pro- 
fufion  which  aflumes  th-e  appearance  of 
liberality,  and  is  fuppofed,  even  by  the 
inconfiderate  perfon  himfelf,  to  proceed 
from  a  generous  principle ,  but  which,  in 
reality,  has  its  chief  origin  in  the  love  o£ 
diftindtion, 

Bitt 
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But  while  Shakefpeare  furnifhes  excel- 
lent illuftratione  of  many  paffions  and 
afFe^lions,  and  of  many  fingular  combi- 
nations  of  paflion,  afFedlion,  and  ability, 
in  various  charaftcrs,  we  perceive,  in  the 
juftnefs  of  his  imitation,  the  felicity  of 
his  invention.  While  he  '  holds  up  a 
*  mirror,'  in  which  we  recognize  the 
features  and  complexions  of  many  pow- 
ers and  principles  in  the  human  mind,  we 
muil  admire  that  fine  polirli  by  which 
they  are  received  and  refie^lcd.  He 
may  be  irregular  in  the  ftruflure  of  his 
fable,  incorrect  in  his  geographical  or 
hiftorical  knowledge,  and  too  clofe  an 
imitator  of  nature  in  his  mixture  of  ferious 
and  ludicrous  incidents ;  for  thefe  are  hi-; 
principal  errors  :  but  in  the  faithful  difplay 
of  charadler,  he  has  not  hitherto  been  fur- 
pafled.  Nor  can  the  carelefTnefs  imputed 
to  him  in  fome  other  refpe£ls,  be  charged 
upon  him,  without  injuftice,  in  his  por- 
traits of  human  life. 

The 
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The  true  method  of  eftimating  his 
merit  In  this  particular,  Is  by  fuch  an 
examination  as  In  the  preceding  difcourfes 
has  been  fuggefted,  and  in  fome  meafure 
attempted.  General  remarks  are  often 
vague;  and,  to  perfons  of  difcernment, 
afford  fmall  fatisfa6lion.  But  if  we  con- 
fider  the  fentlments  and  a6lions,  attributed 
by  the  poet  to  his  various  characters,  as 
fo  m'any  facSts  ;  If  we  obferve  their  agree- 
ment or  difagreement,  their  aim,  or  their 
origin  ;  and  if  we  clafs  them  according  to 
their  common  qualities,  or  connedt  them 
by  thei»r  original  principles,  we  fhall  af- 
certain,  with  fome  accuracy,  the  truth 
of  the  reprefentation.  For,  without  hav- 
ing our  judgments  founded  in  this  man- 
ner, they  are  liable  to  change,  error,  and 
inconfiftency.  Thus  the  moralifl:  be- 
comes a  critic  :  and  the  two  fciences  of 
ethics  and  critlcifm  appear  to  be  inti- 
mately and  very  naturally  conne6ted. 
In  truth,  no  one  who  is  unacquainted 

with 
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with  the  human  mhid,  or  entertains  im- 
proper notions  of  human  conduct,  can 
difcern  excellence  in  the  higher  fpccies  of 
poetical  compofition. 

It  may  be  faid  however,  in  a  fuperficial 
or  carelefs  manner,  '  that  in  matters  of 
this  kind,    laborious   difquifition  is  un- 
neceflary :  and  that  we  can  perceive  or 
feel    at    once,    whether    delineations    of 
chara6ler  be  well  or  ill  executed.' — Per- 
fons,  indeed,  of  fuch  catholic  and  intuitive 
tafte,  require  no  erudition.      Confcious 
of  their  high  illumination,  they  will  fcorn 
refearch,  and  rejeft  enquiry.     Yet  many 
of  thofe  who  find  amufement  in  fine  writ- 
ing, cannot  boaft  of  fuch  exquifite  and 
peculiar    endowments.      As    they   need 
fome  inftru6lion  before  they  can  deter- 
mine concerning  the  merit  of  thofe  deli- 
neations  that   imitate    external    objects  ; 
fo  they  need  no  inconfiderable  inftruclion 
before  they  will  truft  to  their  own  impref- 
fjons  concerning  the  difplay  <>f  the  human 

mind. 
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inind.  Now,  if  critlcifm  be  ufeful  In' 
forming,  or  in  reSifying  our  tafte  for- 
vvhat  is  excellent  in  language,  imagery, 
and  arrangement  of  parts,  it  is  furely  no 
lefs  ufeful  in  regulating  our  judgment 
concerning  the  imitation  of  human  pow- 
ers and  propenfitles.  Or  is  it  an  eafier 
matter  to  determine  whether  an  affection* 
of  the  mind  be  called  forth  on  a  fit  occa- 
fion,  exprefled  with  no  unfuitable  ardor, 
and  combined  with  proper  adjun6ls  ;  than 
to  judge  concerning'  the  aptnefs  of  a 
comparifon,  or  the  fymmetry  of  a  fen- 
tence  ?  Yet,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  lite- 
rary improvement,  none,  without  being' 
confcious  of  having  cultivated  their  pow-- 
ers  of  tafte,  will  decide  with  aflurance 
concerning  the  beauties  either  of  imagery 
or  of  language :  and  none,  whofe  range  of- 
obfervation  has  been  extenfive,  will  pro-^ 
nounce  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
of  the  paflions  and  feelings  of  the  heart,' 
a  matter  of  much  eafier  attainment.    If 

the 
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the  dirplay  of  character  require  the  high- 
eft  exertion  of  poetical  talents,  that  fpecies 
of  criticifm  which  leads  us  to  judge  con* 
cerning  the  poet's  conduct  in  fo  arduous 
an  enterprize,  is  not  inferior,  or  unim- 
portant. 

Add   to  this,    that   the   differences  of 
•opinion  concerning  fomc  of  Shakefpeare's 
moft  diftinguifhed  charailers,  which  the 
author  of  thefe  imperfe6l  eflays  has  had 
occafion    to    remark,    fmce    they   were 
firft  offered  to  an  indulgent  public,  are 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  him,    that   fuch  dif- 
quifitions  may  not  only  be  amufmg,  but 
have  a  dire6l  tendency  to  eflablifli,  on  a 
folid  foundation,  the  principles  of  found 
criticifm.       Any   thing   further   on   this 
fubjecl   would    be    fuperfluous.      Thpfe 
who  have  a  true  relifli  for  genuine  and  a- 
;greeable  imitations  of  human  nature,  and 
ivhofe  judgments  are  not  mifled  by  pre- 
judice, even  though  they  fliould  receive 
immediate  enjoyment  from  the  delinea- 
;J-  tion? 
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tions  they  contemplate,  and  be  inflanta- 
neoufly  inclined  to  pronounce  them  juft; 
will  receive  additional  fatisfailion,  if,  by 
the  difpailionate  award  of  reafon,  their  feel- 
ings are  juftified,  and  their  prepofleiTions 
confirmed. 
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